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BRESELU HILL. 


BresELv, or Presele, the name of the highest summit in 
the Pembrokeshire range of hills, which divides the 
county nearly equally into a northern and southern por- 
tion. The word I take to be derived from Bres,' a round 
top or summit, and selu, to espy or look out, as a place 
of observation. This epithet is very applicable to the 
situation, for it rises in the centre of other lower hills, 
and commands a very extensive prospect of the county 
over both portions from sea to sea. The name is vari- 
ously written, but erroneously, as Percelly, Persely, and 
Percelley. Many would derive it from Presel, Celtic for 
a place overgrown with furze or brushwood; but this 
does not apply to the locality, which, on every side, is 
bare of all shrubs, being closely covered by an even, 
short, downy sward, almost similar to that of the chalk 
districts in Reolend: with this difference, that here the 
substratum is chiefly blue slate, on which rests a dry 
black turf or peat, and here and there a little clay. 

To the south-east of this eminence there is a singular 
deep depression, the sides of which form nearly a semi- 
circle, very precipitous towards the centre, but which is 
still covered by the same short sward that constitutes a 


1 More probably, perhaps, from Bre, a hill, a word of frequent 
occurrence in the Gododin.—Ep. ArcH. CAMB. 
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articular feature over nearly the whole extent of this 
beautiful hill-range; there are also pointed masses of 
trap-rock seen jutting out from the sides of this chasm 
or rift, apparently broken off in the convulsion that 
caused it, and which some are of opinion was the result 
of volcanic action; but I am more inclined to attribute 
this break in the uniform swell of the hill to the disrup- 
tion of a mountain lake that might previously have 
occupied the summit, then probably more extended in 
that direction, and the water, by its violent descent, 
would have formed this crater-like hollow, as well as the 
alluvial flat at the south side of Breselu, which is now the 
source of many of the numerous streams that issue 
thence ; and what still strengthens the suppesition is, 
that the surrounding stratification exhibits very little 
displacement; the reverse would have occurred had fire 
been the agent. This cavity is termed Cwm-cerwyn, 
literally the hollow of the mash-tub; but the name is 
applied also to the mountain, with the affix to distinguish 
it of Moel-Cwm-cerwyn, i. e., the smooth or bald top of 
the hollow of the mash-tub, as that of Breselu, like Cots- 
wold in Gloucestershire, is given to designate the aggre- 
gate of the mountain range. The whole of this district 
is about seven miles long, by two broad, and forms a 
connected hill-chain from east to west, with the exception 
of Bren-y-Mawr (commonly made feminine as Bren-y- 
fawr) on the east, and Carn-engyle, the rock of fire 
(engyl), or beacon-rock, on the west. The principal 
heights along the united portion are Carnau-Meibion- 
Owen, and Moel-trigarn on the east; and to the west, 
Bwlch-gwynt, Anglice windy-port, and Moel-Eryr, all 
hills of considerable elevation, that of Moel-cwm-cerwyn 
or Breselu being nearly 1700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is a known landmark for mariners navigating 
the Irish Channel. The detached hills cannot be more 
aptly described than in the quaint language of the cele- 
brated old antiquary George Owen of Henllys, who 
says,— 

“These hills may stand as Captain and Lieutenant, Vrenny- 
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fawr leading the Vauntguard and Carn-JZngle the rereward 
having Percelley hill ranged in rank between them both, among 
whom Cwm cerwyn being neere mid-way, may well for his high 
stature overlooking the rest, clayme the place of Ensign Bearer.” 


From hence spring most of the rivers and streams that 
water Pembrokeshire, and are, from their general charac- 
ter of rapidity, and the current of air that passes along 
with them, the proximate cause of the salubrity of this 
portion of the county. The names are taken from a list 
of them given by the same learned author whose words 
I previously quoted. The most considerable are the 
eastern Cledde, with its tributaries the Kewgill, the Bray, 
the Clydaghe, the Llony, the Breynan-ddu and Breynan- 
wen, the Cryning, the Syvynvy (almost as large as the 
Cledde), the east Marlais, and the brook Gloyn; the 
river Gwayn, with its tributaries the Logen, the Nant- 
marchan, the Kead, the Wala, and three nameless brooks, 
with the Creini, which I have added, not found in the 
MS. referred to. The names of these rivers I shall 
recapitulate at the end of this article, with the ortho- 
graphy corrected, and the probable Celtic derivations. 

The remains of antiquity in cromlechau, meini-hirion, 
British camps, and tumuli, are numerous in this inte- 
resting region, and deserve to be narrowly explored 
before modern tillage and modern destructiveness shall 
have obliterated all traces of them. The fine triple stone 
entrenchment that crowns the summit of Moel-trigarn, 
and encloses three enormous cairns, merits particular 
observation. The height of this nearly conical hill is 
great, far surpassing that of the mountain ridge which 
connects it with Breselu, and the view from it is very 
extensive and varied towards the north. 

This fortress appears to have been erected by the 
earliest Celtic settlers, the entrenchments, together with 
the cairns, being entirely composed of stone, without any 
admixture of earth, and from its extent, and almost 
impregnable position, must have been of great import- 
ance. It seems very probable that the hill tract was the 
part of the country first occupied, as affording the inha- 
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bitants greater security from the sudden incursions of 
invaders, to which the lowlands, then encumbered by 
forests and fastnesses, would have exposed them. The 
conjecture is borne out by the fact that the whole extent 
of this mountain ridge exhibits many proofs of early 
habitation ; faint marks of the plough, in the undulations 
of the sward, may be traced in various directions, and 
rude conical pits and stone enclosures are also frequent. 
Vestiges of a road crossing Breselu are to be met with, 
which go by the names of Ffordd-fleming, the Via-flan- 
drica of Giraldus and others, and the Roman road to 
Menapia of modern antiquaries. That this road might 
have been used by the latter people I will not pretend to 
dispute, as it takes a very good line to pass through their 
station (Ad-Vicessimum) for the one at St. David’s; but 
from observations I lately made, (having had doubts as 
to the original construction of the road,) I am convinced 
that it was first formed by. the Britons, as a road to 
connect their hill-forts, and traverse the then only culti- 
vated portion of the land. To the Flemings it could 
have served no purpose whatever, running, as it does, in 
a totally different direction to that of their possessions in 
the south of Pembrokeshire. The very formation of the 
road bespeaks it not of Roman origin, its surface being 
too narrow and irregular to denote it as such; and 
although it may take a tolerably straight line in some 
portions, it is, along this ridge particularly, very unlike 
the roads that were undoubtedly constructed by that 
civilized people in other parts of the kingdom. 

The Romans formed their military roads in a manner 
unknown to ruder nations, and upon the principle of a 
double arch, (if I may so term it,) or two unequal seg- 
ments of a circle, the lower one being the greater, with 
the upper one forming an ellipsis ; the centre of the lower 
segment was composed of large stones, regularly placed, 
and not mixed with earth or rubbish, over which succes- 
sive layers were distributed, the stone diminishing in size 
as the surface of the road was approached and completed, 
much in the way of our best Macadamized pavements, to 
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BRITISH URN 


Found in a Barrow on the top of Breselu Mountains, one-eighth the size of 
the original. 
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which, in some respects, they were superior, as the 
— thickness or substratum lay in the centre, and, 
rom the reversed figure of the arch, gave the proper 
resistance to where the road would generally experience 
the greatest weight, and left the sides proportionably 
thinner, to drain off the water from the surface into the 
soil beneath. This would at once distinguish such from 
the early British mountain roads, which were formed of 
the rudest masses of stone, thrown together as chance 
might direct, mixed with earth and gravel, and to which 
two deep side trenches were added, either for drainage 
or shelter. The Via Flandrica will be found to exhibit 
this character, wherever the portions that occur are suffi- 
ciently perfect to undergo the examination. Near or 
adjacent to these hill-roads we also find the remains of 
tumuli, stone enclosures, and other relics of antiquity, 
from which it may fairly be deduced that this was the 
part of Pembrokeshire first inhabited ; the migration to, 
and occupation of, the adjacent lower country was a work 
of time, and progressed gradually as the population in- 
creased, and at which period the Britons began to be 
invaded by the piratical hordes of Norway and Denmark, 
together with adventurers from Ireland, the latter of 
whom kept possession of a large maritime portion of the 
county, and built earthen works of considerable strength, 
which at length, not without difficulty, were wrested 
from them by the native forces, after many a hard-fought 
battle. 

I must here notice one of the several tumuli which 
occupy the ridge and summit of Moel-Cwm-cerwyn. It 
was opened in the autumn of 1806 by my late father, 
along with another barrow, but I fear imperfectly, as it 
was in company with a large party from Picton Castle, 
which divided his attention too much, to overlook 
minutely the operations of the workmen who explored it. 
I was at the time prevented by indisposition from attend- 
ing, and had only, upon the return of the party, the 
mortification of receiving the fragments of one of the 
finest British urns ever discovered, from the aggregate of 
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which I had however the satisfaction of making a tole- 
rably perfect representation, which is here engraved from 
the original drawing. This urn differed from most others 
of the kind in the varied ornaments that encircled it; the 
upper portion next the rim, part of which was embossed 
in the lozenge figure, represented a regal crown; and the 
lower division of the urn, below the snake-shaped band 
or plinth, was divided into compartments of the circle, 
peculiar in this respect as being flat, and, as such, could 
not possibly have been formed in a lathe, which, from the 
symmetry of the circle, the other parts were. The urn 
was formed of clay imperfectly baked, probably by the 
action of the fire at the time of interment, and contained 
calcined bones and ashes. The partial opening made in 
this and another adjacent barrow induces me to infer 
that they may yet produce many interesting remains, and 
I trust, if my life be spared, I may, in the course of a 
short period, and assisted by the other members of our 
Society, be enabled to enter upon a more minute and 
satisfactory investigation of their contents, as well as of 
the other tumuli in this locality. 

The stratification of this hill-range is various; the 
greater portion is slate, of a fine quality and dark blue 
colour, similar to that of Ffestiniog and Maentwrog in 
North Wales. It is quarried extensively on the north 
declivity of Moel-Cwm-cerwyn, not far from the source 
of the Syfyrnwy. Trap dykes, mixed with nodules of 
quartz, cross it; and upon the surface of Bwlch-gwynt 
are scattered enormous columns of a very fine porphyritic 
green stone, in which are imbedded beautiful white 
septarie. I saw some of the old tomb-stones recently 
dug out of the ruins of St. Dogmael’s Abbey formed of 
this stone, which, although very hard, is capable of being 
sawn, and takes a good polish. It is almost as fine as 
the foreign verd-antique, but the ground is not quite so 
green. 

Trap and green stone of various qualities, and of 
columnar or basaltic form, occur towards the extreme 
western range, and especially in the out-lying hills of 
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Carnengyle and Llanlawer, together with a peculiar mass 
like hard freestone, apparently a transition between that 
and slate; it is perforated throughout its substance by 
small irregular cavities, as if caused by the intense action 
of fire, and now endures heat better than brick, as a 
substitute for which it might, no doubt, be usefully 
employed. I may add, although not a perfect stone, a 
kind of hard compact ochre of a saponaceous quality, and 
capable of resisting the action of water in a singular 
manner; it is found in the bottom of a little brook 
running from Breselu; the colour in the vein is quite 
black, but when rubbed down it produces a fine, even, 
azure blue. The country people mark their sheep with 
it in the autumn, and term it nod glas, the blue mark ; 
and although simply applied to the wool by wetting and 
rubbing together two pieces of this substance, the mark 
remains indelible during the whole of the winter season. 
A further inquiry into the nature of this ochre is desir- 
able, as it might furnish artists with a new and permanent 
colour. 

To all who are interested in admiring the works of 
nature I would strongly recommend a visit to this spot 
in summer, the season best fitted for exploring moun- 
tainous regions, and I think the result will amply repay 
the Tourist, who is supposed to view things superficially, 
the Geologist or Naturalist, who defines them scientifi- 
cally, and the Antiquary, who, by the under-ground test 
of spade and pickaxe, delves into the mysteries of by- 
gone days with a precision that ushers in new light upon 
facts which the feeble rays of tradition only had before 
but thrown a faint glimmer. 

The ascent on the north side to the very summit of 
Moel-Cwm-cerwyn can be easily effected on horseback, 
and from hence the view is indescribably grand in clear 
weather, either just at sunrise or at sunset. I recollect 
being there some years ago at the close of a fine summer 
evening, and witnessing a prospect that, in beauty if not 
in extent, far surpassed that of the higher mountains of 
the north, where the several rocky eminences that inter- 
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vened broke the interest of the nearer landscape, and 
nothing but their craggy tops and a few mountain lakes 
were seen, the objects of the distance being also too 
indistinct to claim special notice; here, on the contrary, 
every high elevation was judiciously lowered, and the 
green surface of the whole county lay at your feet, like 
a tinted panorama, studded with populous towns and 
villages, and all the rivers meandering like silver threads 
over the whole, and bounded on all sides, but that on the 
east, by the Irish Channel and Atlantic Ocean, across 
which the eye in the extreme distance rested upon the 
Wicklow hills, the Irish coast, the mountains of North 
Wales, and the Isle of Man, making altogether a most 
sublime scene. 
Joun Fenton. 
Glyn-y-mél, 17th January, 1853. 





APPENDED AND CORRECTED LIST OF RIVERS RISING IN BRESELU 
; MOUNTAIN RANGE, 


C.EpDE, east and west, i. e. Cleddyf, a sword, in the common 
acceptation of the word, but in this instance as that of a 
cross piece of timber that keeps the boards of a door to- 
gether, as these streams, like a band, enclose the largest 
portion of the county from east to west, before they unite 
their waters in Milford Haven. The West Cleddyf does not 
rise in Breselu. 

KeEwaI11, i. e. Cegil, from Ceg, an entrance, and Ci, narrow; 
or from Gwy, water, and Cil, the narrow stream or rill. It 
rises in Bwlich-Ungor, i. e. the pass of a single turn or 
twist. 

Bray, i. e. Brai, a boundary or outer mark, The whole course 
of this stream is a boundary between Pembrokeshire and 
Caermarthenshire. 

CiypacueE, i. e. from Clyd, the sheltered river. 

Luony, i. e. Llonydd, tranquil, quiet,—the tranquil stream. 

BreEYNAN? DDU and BREYNAN WEN, i. e. Brenant-ddu and Bre- 
nant-wen, the dark or black hill brook, and the white or fair 
hill brook. They spring from Carn yr Afar, i. e. the rock 
of the goat. 


2 I. e. Bre nant, which countenances our derivation of Breselu.— 
Ep. Arc. CAMB. 
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Crininq, i. e. Creini, from creiniaw, to creep along the ground, 
—a low, creeping brook. There is another Creini, exactly 
of this description, that falls into the Gwheyn. 

Syvynvy, i. e. Sy-fyrn-wy, from Sy, that which is circling, 
efwrn, — and Gwy, water,—the circling, spreading 
river. From the same root, Sy and efwrn, is derived the 
name of the river Severn, and that of its tributary Efwrnwy, 
a river of similar size until its junction, and which flows by 
Meifod, in Montgomeryshire. 

East Maruais, i. e. Marw las, from marw, dead, and Gas, 
greenish blue, from the colour of the water. There is 
another river or brook of the same name falling into the 
western Cleddyf. 

Guoyn, “A e. Gloen, that which shines or sparkles,—the sparkling 
brook. 

Gwayn, i. e. Gwheyn, the out-pourer,—a river rapid throughout 
its course, and bearing, along with its tributary streams, 
more water than any river of that length in Pembrokeshire. 
It rises on the north-east side of Moel Eryr, in Waendyfed. 

LoGEN, one of its first tributaries, 7. e. Llogen, from Ilog, that 
which augments, and en, a post-fix, signifying quick,—the 
first or quickly augmenting stream. 

NANTMARCHAN, 7. e. Nant-march-on, the brook abounding in 
male ash trees. 

Kzap, t. e. Caead, that which is shut up, or enclosed. It rises 
in Cwm Caead, the enclosed hollow. 

Wat, i. e. Gwala, from Gwal, an enclosed or fenced place. It 
rises in Gwern-y- Wala, the enclosed alder-grown moor. 

Crein1,—derivation previously given. 

These, with two or three nameless brooks, are the tributaries 
to the Gwheyn. 

I shall add also one more river, not named by George Owen, 
which rises at the extreme south-western base of the Breselu 
hills, and falls into the western Cleddyf, near Wolve’s Castle. 
It is called the Sely, derived in all probability from its hill source, 
and from which was named the hamlet or mansion of Sealyham. 


J. F. 
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ACCOUNT OF NEWTON NOTTAGE, GLAMORGAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


By tae Rev. H. Hey Kniaat. 


Newton Norrace was, from early ages, a small cymmwd 
or portion of Tir y Brenhin; its natural limits may be 
traced without much difficulty. The Severn sea (Mor 
Hafren) for an extent of more than three miles, always 
formed the boundary on the south and west. About one 
half of this shore, proceeding westward from the Black 
Rocks, consists of drift sand and rolled pebbles. This 
flat beach is divided at Newton Point and Middle Point 
by skers, or projecting ridges of low rock. Each of 
these spits, as well as the somewhat higher point at 
Porthcawl,' so named from two fishing wears former] 

placed there, is probably continued into the Channel to 
the south and east under the names of the Patches and 
the Tusker; the latter rock has a beacon on it, and 
is especially dangerous from the two skers or ledges 
which open out at its western end, and on which the 
tide sets with a heavy break in rough weather. The 
other half of the sea-hoard from beyond Porthcawl is 
almost one continued ridge of limestone, rising to some 
sixty or eighty feet, to the western extremity of the 
parish. From this line (the tendency of the last half of 
which has been much northerly of the west) we now 
turn north-and-by-east, leaving the shore near a ruined 
cottage in Sker demesne called Castell Morlais, and 
traversing about a mile, arrive at New Park, anciently 
one of the “4 closes” of Sker Grange, when it belonged 
to the monastery of Neath. Inclining more to the east 
and following the course of a small brook (probably in 
Leland’s time more considerable), another mile brings 
us to Pant Mawr, and the north side of Grove, formerly 
Burdon’s Grove farm. Hence, a once disputed boundary 


1 Cawell, a wear. 
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line, bordering on the parish of Pyle and Kenfig, leads 
easterly, across Newton Down, to near a small mound 
called Zwmpath Ddaear, on which there was formerly a 
signal post. From this mound, (settled after an appeal 
to be on the boundary,) the line trends in a south- 
easterly direction for another mile, to the entrance of the 
road from Tythegston to Pyle on the common. Thence 
it skirts the brink of the old enclosures to near Penyrheol 
farm house, and a little to the south of it, from a large 
stone, turns westerly to Farm Wen, and leaving the 
Down, descends along the Hillway field, through the 
eastern end of the Graig, and approaching within half 
way between Newton village and Wickvach farm, it 
terminates on the sea-shore, about half a mile to the 
eastward of Newton Point, at the spot above the Black 
Rocks, from which our perambulation of not less than 
eight miles and a half began. On the east, Cwm Car 
seems a more natural and obvious boundary from Mer- 
thyr Mawr parish. The old road to Tythegston and 
Bridgend, before the increase of drift sand, led through 
it, and roads were very often made lines of demarcation. 
However, for along period, the eastern boundary, as now 
given, has continued unchanged. It is observable that 
the larger portion of the Down lies north of Newton 
hamlet, whilst of the cultivated lands, the somewhat 
greater part is rated in the hamlet of Nottage, and extends 
northward of that village. 

The general features of the surface are marked by the 
steep slope of Newton Down, which protects the enclosed 
lands from the north and east winds, affording a gentle 
descent from its foot, for about a mile, to the seaside. A 
conspicuous windmill, now in ruins, stands on the edge 
of the escarpment at an elevation of 307 feet. The Ridge 
of the Down, of which the Graig is a continuation, 
extends from Grove south-easterly towards Candleston, 
Merthyr Mawr, and the Ogmore river, and is composed 
of mountain limestone, being in fact part of the brim of 
the basin of the South Wales coal field. On the edge of 
the Down, north-west of the windmill, manganese has 
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been worked, and further on, ferruginous limestone, used 
profitably as a flux in the iron valle. 

A thin uncertain vein of lead ore has also been worked 
at the Red House, on the shore south of Newton village. 
Traces of it are found in Pant yr Yards to the north of 
Newton. The later magnesian or dolomitic lime overlies 
the mountain limestone at the Shelf, and thence extends 
southwards to the Shortlands, near Nottage. The marl 
accompanying this stratum has been formerly much used 
in agriculture. It is probable that the coarse agates, 
jaspers and sards, found on the beach in T’raeth Teco,’ 
have been washed out of its debris, while the sands 
usually associated with it, may form part of the large 
accumulation on the coast and in the channel. The 
mountain limestone, which has veins of a liver coloured 
marble susceptible of good polish, abounds in the usual 
fossils, and chiefly varies in being more or less tabular 
and compact. 

As to external features and aspect, the Ridge of the 
Down is broken by hollow depressions. Proceeding 
from the east, there is first the hollow, down which the 
present turnpike road from Bridgend descends; next 
there is a pant, or dingle, near the windmill. This may 
be traced to the Foss land and the Newton Wain, or 
pool, over the north end of which is the causeway on the 
road to Nottage. The next pant, or hollow, is called, 
from an old almost obliterated trackway, connected pro- 
bably with the Birt Way at Tythegston, Pant yr Heoles. 
This depression is intersected at The Shelf, but it may be 
traced to the Nottage Wain, a meadow which, though 
less permanently overflown, sometimes, after continued 
rains, extends for half a mile to the south, and its waters 
(kept back by the drifted sands) flood across the marshes, 
joining the Newton Pool at its southern extremity. West- 
ward of Nottage the land gradually rises towards the 
Lock’s Common, on the sea-coast. In very rough weather, 


2 This name is derived from the wreck of the Z'reco in the Little 
Bay. Tresco is the name of one of the Scilly Islands. 
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the breakers can be seen, high above this rocky ridge, at 
full two miles distant. 


BRITISH REMAINS. 


Careful observation will prove that there are still 
existing some few traces of early settlement. At the 
eastern end of the parish the road from Bridgend and 
Laleston passes through a circle, now incomplete, formed 
of large millstone grit blocks, similar to those which are 
usually considered druidical circles. A bronze celt (Fig. 
1) was found in the western end of the parish some years 
ago, and it is now preserved in the Neath Museum. But 
perhaps the strongest proof of early occupation may be 
derived from the small tumuli or barrows only noticed 
of late years, in Nottage hamlet, in two of which vestiges 
of ancient interment were distinctly observed. The first 
clear recognition of the object of these neglected mounds 
was made in or about the year 1827. One of them was 
then intersected by the formation of a railway to Porth- 
cawl. Being in the northern side of a field called the 
Barrow, (adjoining the Ball’s Croft,) a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the object of the ridge or mounds and of 
the name of the field, was afforded by the discovery of 
the remains of a human skeleton carefully buried, which 
the tenant of the field first brought to my notice. This 
information was fully confirmed by the discovery made 
in 1846, at another mound nearly a mile and a half to the 
south, but on the same side of the railroad, and close to 
the entrance of the tunnel near Porthcawl harbour. Earth 
was wanted for a garden, and in raising a supply from 
a small tumulus on which once stood a boundary mere 
stone, fragments of a rude cylindrical urn were found. 
From the pieces shown me, two or three of which I 
retain, the urn appeared to have been about six inches in 
diameter, tapering to three at the base; it had been 
inverted to protect the remains of a human body.* From 


$I have a piece of bone hacked with a cutting instrument from this 
mound. 
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the layers of burnt wood and earth, it appeared as if the 
body had been wrapped in turf, then burnt with the sods 
and brushwood, and the relics deposited on a flat stone 
of Lynmouth rag, such as is often brought in ballast from 
the north of Devon. These may have been the ashes of 
a Viking or Sea rover of an earlier date than the preda- 
tory Danes, the ramparts of whose encampment may be 
seen from this spot on the jagged edge of the cliff near 
the Nash Point, almost in a line with the higher light- 
house. Another mere or boundary stone formerly stood 
about 200 yards to the westward, but it has been built 
into the wall of Pickett Lease. 

A third similar mound gives its name to the Bred- 
barrows, or broad barrows, a field on the south side of 
Priest Lane, leading from Nottage to the Hutchwns. 
The tenant, having his horses unemployed, dragged down 
a neighbouring upright stone, or maen hir, which I 
remember having seen many years ago. From the 
vestiges of broken pottery in the fields between this 
place and the Pickett Lease, near Porthcawl, it is pro- 
bable that some other mounds have been dug up to 
dress the fields, mixed with lime, and scattered over the 
light sandy soil. 

A fourth probably existed at the Summer or Semar 
barrows, to the north of Priest Lane, where there are 
traces of a ridge or mound, and two or three furlongs 
on, in the same direction, there is a round low tumulus 
in the Lattle Harolds. The gradual levelling and filling 
in the Great Harolds have left in it no similar vestiges of 
the past. To this list of sites of ancient mounds, a sixth 
should probably be added, viz., the Zwmpath Ddaear, 
before mentioned, as almost at the extreme northern 
boundary of the parish on Newton Down. King’s Hill, 
near South, seems alone to retain a name from the ancient 
chieftains of Morganwg in Tir y Brenhin. Perhaps from 
these vestiges it may be fair to infer that Nottage, near 
to which, at St. David’s Well, and also to King’s Hill 
Well, there is an unfailing supply of fresh water, was 
first permanently inhabited, long before the Newtown in 
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Nottage, as it is called by the Welsh, was founded by 
the Normans. 

It may be worth while to add that the old Celtic and 
Scandinavian Beltain, or bonfire, seems not to have been 
unknown. On my making inquiries about a small cir- 
cular enclosure to the south-west of Newton, or Sanford 
Well, I was told about the year 1820, by the old people, 
that there had been a custom of kindling a fire in it 
annually on midsummer day, throwing a small cheese or 
cake across it, and then jumping over the embers. This 
custom of leaping through the flames as an expiation is 
reprobated by Theodoret on 2nd of Chronicles, also by the 
Ixv. canon of the Synod of Trulla, or Tulla, and the com- 
mentators on it, and by Balsamon and Zonaras. It was as 
old as the Roman Palilia, or perhaps as the Pheenician 
rites. Something of a superstitious notion of protecting 
the crops from blight was attached to this ancient obser- 
vance. Port Eynon, in Gower, is the only place in 
which I ever witnessed an approach to this rite, where I 
saw the younger inhabitants lighting fires on the sand- 
hills at midsummer many years ago. I could obtain 
no other explanation than that it was customary. The 
stones from the enclosure on Newton Sands have been 
taken long since to repair the road to the port. The 
foundations which I observed were obviously distinguish- 
able from those of the raised kilns for burning kelp, which 
were smaller and stood in rows together nearer the sea; 
their ruins have now almost disappeared. 


ROMAN REMAINS. 


We now arrive at another class of ancient remains, not 
hitherto noticed, or even suspected to exist. 

In quarrying the rock and making considerable exca- 
vations at Nottage Court, one of my workmen found at 
the foot of an old wall on the north side of the house, a 


4 “ Moxque per ardentes stipule crepitantis acervos. 
Trajicias celeri strenua membra pede.” 
Ovid, Fast. L. iv. 781. 
5 See Pennant’s Tour in the Highlands. 
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small brass head, or rather face of Medusa. Seven vipers’ 
heads form the extremities of the little sconce or mask, 
and .there are two small holes at top and bottom for 
fastening it. (Fig. 2.) In the forelock, parting from the 
forehead, and in the tie of the wreathed snakes under the 
chin, there is a resemblance almost exact to the heads of 
the Medusa, figured in Mr. Lee’s interesting little book 
on Roman Remains found at Caerleon, 1850, (plate 
viii. fig. 2, vi. fig. 1, Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. iv. 
First Series.) Those discovered at Bath are so similar, 
that there seems little room for judicious scepticism. A 
ring, which I did not see, is said to have been found in 
the Court at Nottage before my diggings commenced. 
A large collection of fragments of shells which we found, 
might have accumulated during the occupancy of medi- 
eval, or perhaps still earlier, inhabitants. A small rude 
figure of baked clay (Fig. 3) was found last summer, 
in a clod of earth brought from the Lock’s Common for 
the vinery. It is in character not unlike the bronze 
figures of, animals represented by Mr. Lee, in plate iv. 
figs. 1 and 2, and is evidently intended for a sheep.° 
This earthen figure may have been an offering for the 
safety of the flocks, and still earlier than those of bronze. 
In the illustration it is faithfully delineated by Mr. O. 
Jewitt. It seems considerably older than the fictile 
mounted knight found at Lewes in 1846, for a sketch of 
which, from the Archeological Journal, vol. iv. | am 
indebted to a kind and intelligent friend. 

Near Dan y Graig House, about half a mile from 
Newton, still more satisfactory discoveries have recently 
been made. In removing a bank in order to improve the 
grounds in the year 1850, a coin of a Roman empress, 
much worn indeed, but distinguishable by the head dress 
reaching towards the back of the neck, was dug up. 
(Fig. 4.) The finders did not spare the use of sand and 
filing to ascertain that it was not gold, though it may 
have been gilt; it was obligingly given me by Miss 


6 Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. iv. First Series, p. 79. 
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Turberville. Two pieces of stucco from the interior of a 
room, with signs of a diamond pattern in blue and dark 
ochre, an iron key about four or five inches in length, 
some nails with pyramidal heads in a piece of board, and 
pieces of cement for flooring, strewed with pounded 
brick or tile, were also found. These remains certainly 
seemed Roman or Romano-British. Tradition speaks 
of the site of an old house near the Ridge, under the 
large elm, where these things were discovered. It was on 
the left, or north side, of the occupation road which 
continued from the main road towards the foot of the 
Graig, and then joined Bistil Lane, long since taken into 
the fields. The ‘“ Rhwsted,” or house-stead, was the 
name of the old barn close at hand; near to this was an 
isolated sling of land belonging to the Nottage Court 
property, till exchanged away, previous to the sale of 
Dan y Graig, in 1839. 

Whether some officer from the cohorts quartered in 
the Roman camp above Pyle, or in the outwork near 
Heol Sheet on Newton Down, was tempted by the shel- 
tered aspect and pleasant sea view to fix his residence 
here, or whether some British chief, unmolested whilst 
he paid taxes to the Roman authorities, resided in this 
part of the extensive tract called Tir y Brenhin, (the 
king’s land,) it is now unavailing to inquire. The 
Roman coins seem to have long circulated in this 
country. Hence we may probably explain why the 
Welsh princes had no mint of their own. As soon as 
Roman coins became scarce, the Saxon money would 
take its place in a tributary nation. 

It may be well to record, even if rather out of place, 
that when the foundations of Dan y Graig House were 
cut, under the upper soil a vein of drift sand was found, 
then supposed to have been carried up across the culti- 
vated land for a distance of more than half a mile, and 
deposited by the strong south-westerly gales. Subse- 
quent observation has suggested that this sand was more 
probably a vestige of a raised sea margin, or an indication 
of the sinking of the level of the sea at some very remote 
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period. These raised beaches have been traced in the 
north-western district of Somersetshire, and still more 
extensively elsewhere. There is, or was, a local tradition 
that the sea shall return, and ships be moored to a syca- 
more tree growing on the top of Newton Clevis. The 
nearest modern approach to fulfilment of this prophecy’ 
was made at an extraordinary high tide, when the salt 
water poured into the celebrated Newton Well. It is 
probable that the Ogmore once entered the sea far to the 
westward of its present outlet, and much nearer to 
Newton. The prediction may be one of Twm Evan 
Prys, of local celebrity. (Zolo MSS. pp. 200, 616.) 

In our next chapter we shall endeavour to follow the 
descent and division of property in these two little 
hamlets, Nottage and Newton, from the Norman con- 
quest of Glamorgan to the great social changes of the 
reign of Henry VIII., aided therein by documentary 
evidence. 





WENLOCK PRIORY. 


Tue very name by which common consent designates 
the monastic ruins at Wenlock is characteristic of that 
general uncertainty or misapprehension which exists as 
to their foundation and history. The religious house 
now known as Wenlock “Abbey” belonged to a class 
whose members in England used uniformly and correctly 
to be styled priories, as being subject to no resident 
authority other than that of their respective priors. 
These priories owed common allegiance to the great 
Burgundian abbey of Clugny; nor was this allegiance 


7 A bard who, falling asleep on Margam mountain, or Crug y 
Diwlith, the Dewless Hillocks, awoke (like Piers the Ploughman 
on Malvern) with an unperused book of predictions under his head, 
used to be cited as authority for the rising of the level of the Channel. 
A sycamore was planted in front of a cottage on the Clevis many 
years ago, to be ready for the occasion. 
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merely nominal, but such as strongly affected both their 
internal economy and their external hemaien and history. 
The order of Clugny was originally Benedictine, and its 
members retained the black habit of that profession. Its 
formation in the early part of the tenth century, under a 
presumptively improved discipline, soon gained for it a 
distinctive name. William de Warren, whose wife was 
a step-daughter of the Conqueror, founded the first 
Clugniac house in England. The date of this foundation 
was 1077-8; the place, Lewes, in the county of Sussex. 
The first prior, Lanzo, and three other monks, his com- 
panions, were sent to England by the parent abbey. 
The monasteries of this order in England were indeed 
uniformly governed by priors of foreign appointment, if 
not themselves foreigners. They were subject to foreign 
visitation: they were occupied by a majority of foreign 
monks: their internal differences were settled by foreign 
arbitration. The bulk of their revenues went beyond 
sea. The Abbot of Clugny received at one period a fixed 
annual pension of £2000 from the English houses of his 
rule. The Prior of Lewes was his high chamberlain and 
vicar-general in England, Scotland and Ireland. Such 
was the allegiance owned by Wenlock, and at least thirty 
other English houses, most of them of greater antiquity 
than the reign of Henry II. 

Yet, though thus in rank but a priory, and subject to 
a rigid and extortionate control, Wenlock was the oldest 
and most privileged, perhaps the wealthiest and most 
magnificent, of the religious houses of Shropshire. 

For the germ of this splendid foundation we must 
revert to times of extreme antiquity, and accept the 
testimony of a writer, who, however trustworthy, lived 
more than four centuries after the event now to be 
mentioned, and may have derived his information from 
legendary sources of doubtful accuracy. 

William of Malmesbury, who wrote in the earlier 
half of the twelfth century, tells us that St. Milburge, 
daughter of Merewald, (who founded Leominster Priory,) 
niece of Wulphere, and grand-daughter of Penda, kings 
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of Mercia, lived in a nunnery at Wenlock, and was 
buried there; moreover that the said nunnery was for- 
saken before the arrival of the Normans, and the place 
of the saint’s sepulture forgotten. 

Other authorities supply further, but perhaps less 
accurate, particulars, viz., that the older name of the 

lace was Wimnicas, that the nunnery was founded by 
t. Milburge herself, and that she presided therein as 
abbess. 

St. Milburge was sister of St. Mildred, and if her 
parentage be correctly described, she must have lived in 
the end of the seventh century, when also all that is true 
of the particulars quoted above must have taken place. 
Whatever was the nature of this first ecclesiastical foun- 
dation at Wenlock, the lapse of two centuries left little 
of it remaining beyond the sanctity of the foundress’ 
name, and the veneration attaching to her place of 
burial. This destruction is attributed to the Danes, and 
if truly, will have been at the time of their conquest of 
Mercia, about a.p. 874. 

The selection of the same place by Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, and his wife Godiva, though for a religious 
establishment of very different character, was probably 
suggested by such popular traditions concerning the life 
and death of St. Milburge as had survived the distur- 
bances of the next century and half. 

Earl Leofric’s foundation was in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor (1043-66), when also he founded 
Coventry and other religious houses. The nature of 
these foundations will have been of the usual Saxon 
character, viz., colleges of secular clergy combining more 
or less of the monastic element. 

The extent of the possessions of the church of St. 
Milburge, as it was called, in the Confessor’s reign, can 
be accurately determined on the authority of Domesday. 
Its manors were Erdington (near Bridgnorth), Wenlock 
(now Much Wenlock), Tichelevorde (corresponding to 
Eaton under Heywood), Madeley, Little Wenlock, 
Shipton, Petelie (whose modern name is uncertain), 
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Burton (near Wenlock), Godstoch (now Stoke St. Mil- 
burg), Dehocsele (now Deuxhill), Pickthorn, Sutton (near 
Salop), Clee (the exact site of which is a question), a 
small manor of half a hide (probably now Hughley), 
and one of the hundred hides then contained within the 
liberties of Shrewsbury. These possessions constituted a 
territory measuring 744 hides, which would be equi- 

valent to nearly 18,000 of the acres of that period, 
_and to a somewhat greater number of modern statute 
acres. A portion of this land (about a sixth) is noticed 
in Domesday as having been free of the impost called 
Danegeld in the time of King Canute (1017-35). Such 
immunity was not common among the manors of east 
Shropshire, and, if it arose from any religious connexion, 
must have been a relic of the earlier foundation of St. 
Milburge. 

The annual income derivable from the whole, ex- 
clusive of the hide at Shrewsbury (which is not valued), 
amounted in the Confessor’s time to nearly £50. 

This second Saxon foundation at Wenlock will hardly 
have endured for thirty years. William of Malmesbury, 
as quoted above, speaks of Wenlock as forsaken at the 
arrival of the Normans; but it is evident that he used 
this language with reference to the foundation of St. 
Milburge, rather than to that of Leofric, of which indeed 
he seems to have been wholly ignorant. Taking his 
evidence however, in conjunction with that of Domesday, 
presently to be cited, we must conclude that during the 
gradual subjugation of the Saxon race, the church of St. 
Milburge was deserted, if not destroyed, and its pos- 
sessions placed at the disposal of one of the Conqueror’s 
followers. Who he was has now to be shown. 

Roger de Montgomery, Vicomte of the Norman 
Oximin, though he did not (as stated by Dugdale) 
accompany Duke William in his first invasion, was yet 
brought hither by the Conqueror, on his second arrival 
here, in December, 1067. He forthwith was enriched 
with the honour of Chichester and Arundel, and in 
process of time with the county and earldom of Salop. 
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The latter investiture will have been subsequent to .p. 
1071, when the outlawry of Earls Morcar and Edwin, 
the grandsons of Earl Leofric, first placed such a gift at 
the Conqueror’s disposal. ‘The new earl, between this 
year (1071) and 1086, founded or restored the Church 
of St. Milburge at Wenlock—founded it, inasmuch as 
he instituted a new order of things, restored it, in so far 
as he endowed the new establishment with all, or nearly 
all, the possessions of the old. 

And this was generally the Norman policy when deal- 
ing with such Saxon foundations as involved anything 
of the monastic element. Their possessions were not 
confiscated, but diverted to ecclesiastical objects more or 
less cognate with the original design. The year 1080 
has been assigned as the specific year of this foundation 
of the Norman earl, and with much probability, for Wen- 
lock Priory was a younger house than Lewes, which was 
originated in 1077-8, and older than Shrewsbury, which 
was first designed in February, 1083. 

At this period the great Benedictine Abbey of Clugny 
was increasing in wealth and influence. Amongst its 
five principal and earliest affiliated priories were the 
French house of La Charité sur Loire, and the English 
house at Lewes. Wenlock was undoubtedly Clugniac 
from its first foundation by the Norman earl, but whether 
affiliated immediately on Clugny, or on the house of La 
Charité, is a question not decided, and perhaps not to be 
decided, by any existing evidence. 

The antiquity of Wenlock Priory as compared with 
Shrewsbury Abbey has been asserted above. It rests on 
the evidence of Domesday, wherein the earl is spoken of 
as then making (facit) an abbey at Shrewsbury, and 
having made one (fecit) at Wenlock. And here it must 
be observed that the Domesday application of the word 
abbey to the religious house at Wenlock, is merely an 
inadvertent use of a general term, and by no means a 
justification of the prevalent misnomer first alluded to. 

Of Earl Rogers’ charter or charters of foundation, 
which were of course reduced to writing, nothing is 
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known to exist. The particulars must be gathered from 
Domesday, from which we learn, that six years after 
its alleged foundation, 7. e. in 1086, the monks of 
Wenlock were possessed of nearly all that had been 
possessed by the church of St. Milburge in the Con- 
fessor’s days. 

The exceptions were the two manors of Erdington and 
Stoke St. Milburge. The latter had been temporarily 
assigned to the earl’s private chaplains, but ultimately 
reverted to the priory ; indeed the officers who took the 
Domesday survey, and who were Normans, distinctly 
notify the claim and better title of the priory. This is 
not the only instance of a grant of church property by 
Earl Roger to his chaplains, and as in the other case 
he limited his grant to a life interest, and directed a 
reversion to the church, it is most probable that such 
was the case with Stoke St. Milburge. 

As regards Erdington the case was different. Up to 
the year 1086, no claim had been made by the church 
on that manor. It was then in the earl’s hands, who 
will in this case have exercised the right of the dominant 
party in an act of simple confiscation. We shall see 
that this act was afterwards amended by the earl himself, 
but whether as one of impolicy, injustice, or sacrilege, 
we cannot now stop to inquire. 

Enough has been said to show that at the time of 
Domesday, Wenlock Priory either possessed, or was 
shortly to possess, a territory equal in extent, and nearly 
identical, with that which had been held by the church 
of St. Milburge twenty years before. 

A comparison therefore naturally suggests itself as to 
the relative value of this property at the two periods, 
which is found to have been as follows :—That which in 
the Confessor’s time was estimated as annually pro- 
ductive of an income little short of £50, would, in 1086, 
tealize barely £36. And the difference probably arose 
from the many hindrances to the peaceful cultivation of 
the soil, which must have arisen in Shropshire at the 
period. In 1086, the territory in question employed but 
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804 teams of oxen in its cultivation, whereas there was 
arable land sufficient for the employment of 1414. 

The unfortunate contrast as regards records which 
Wenlock Priory suggests to any one acquainted with the 
foundation charters of Shrewsbury Abbey, will justify the 
mention here of a few, otherwise trivial, particulars. Of 
the existence of the priory during the ascendancy of the 
Norman earls, we have only an occasional hint; for 
instance, Richard, a monk of Wenlock is among the 
witnesses, who, about a.p. 1086, attested Earl Rogers’ 
foundation charter of the Collegiate Church at Quatford. 
There is also a record bearing every appearance of 
authenticity, which tells of Earl Roger having given 
Millichope to Wenlock, in exchange for, or in composition 
of, its claim upon the manor of Erdington. Whether 
the original of this valuable document exists, and if so, 
in what custody, this notice may serve to induce an 
inquiry. The fact stated is more than probable. The 
next incidental notice of Wenlock is in a charter of Earl 
Hugh to Salop Abbey. Granting to that house the tithe 
of all his venison in Shropshire, he excepts that taken in 
the woods of St. Milburge, of which probably the tithe 
had been granted to the priory. 

This designation of Wenlock Priory under the name 
of St. Milburge is noticeable, inasmuch as it is nearly 
certain that the conventual church was primarily dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity. The practical importance of 
associating the name of the Saxon saint with the Norman 
foundation was however never lost sight of. The acqui- 
sition of the bones of another Saxon saint (St. Winifred) 
by the monks of Shrewsbury, and the monastic value of 
such possessions, have been well set forth by the historians 
of that town and abbey, when speaking of a period 
somewhat later than that now before us. The monks of 
Shrewsbury encountered the perils of a distant journey 
and an inhospitable region in pursuit of their object. 
A similar acquisition was earlier made by the monks 
of Wenlock, who had no such primary obstacles to 
surmount. There was a tradition that St. Milburge 
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was buried at Wenlock, and a probability that the un- 
known place of her sepulture would be within the pre- 
cincts of the ancient church. If the site of the successive 
foundations were the same, as probably it was, the 
accidental discovery of her remains during the progress 
of the Norman building would be perfectly credible. Of 
course an accident so desirable happened; a boy, running 
over the floor of the proposed building, trod open the 
very tomb of the saint. The balsamic exhalations usually 
resulting on such occasions were not wanting; the merits 
of the saint, the ingenuity of the monks, or the enthu- 
siasm of the people were instantly rewarded by miracu- 
lous effects of average credibility. Crowds thronged to 
the sepulchre; cures were effected, partial or complete ; 
but the chief success of dead St. Milburge was alleged in 
remedy of such scrofulous disorders as had resisted all 
other treatment. ! 

The translation of her relics, 7. e. their removal to a 
spot in front of the high altar of the new church, took 
place May 26, 1101. 

In the reign of Stephen we have notice of the first 
recorded prior of this house; his name was Raynald, and 
he is only known as the friend and companion of Robert 
de Bethun, Bishop of Hereford, the prior’s diocesan, 
who closed a troubled and exemplary career when 
attending the Council of Rheims, in April, 1148. The 
prior was with the bishop to the last, and probably did 
not survive him long, as Humbald occurs as prior in the 
commencement of the next reign. 

In the thirteenth year of Henry II. (1167), the prior of 
Wenlock is mentioned as having been amerced for some 
offence within the jurisdiction of the justiciar of the 
forest. In this reign also the priory made a valuable 
acquisition in the manor of Dudinton (now Prior’s 
Ditton). Herein the monks were devisees of one Hugh 
de Periers who took name from Periers sur Andelle in 
Normandy, and who, accompanying Duke Henry to 
England in 1153, was rewarded on the accession of that 
prince by a grant of the royal manors of Corfham, Cul- 
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minton and Ditton. Hugh de Periers dying issueless, 
the two former reverted to the crown, but the king in 
1175-6, and again in 1180, confirmed, with certain 
conditions, his bequest of Ditton to Wenlock. By this 
act the annual value of Ditton, estimated at £11, assumed 
the nature of a royal grant in frank almoigne to the 
priory, and the sheriff entered it regularly in his accounts 
at the exchequer, as a part of the royal revenue, for 
which he was, after December 1175, no longer account- 
able. Here then is the first royal recognition of Wen- 
lock Priory of which we have public record. At this 
and at a later period, when other religious houses are 
found contributing to the crown revenue in the form of 
a donum,-the prior of Wenlock seems to be exempt, nor 
does he appear as a contributor to such revenue till 
1199, when he stands on the Pipe Roll as furnishing 
his quota with the abbots of Salop, Haghmon, and 
Lilleshull, in the proportion of £15 to £20, £5, and 
£3 6s. 8d. respectively. 

His contribution being less than the abbot of Salop 
probably implies not so much an inferiority of means as 
a less liability. A liability of any kind seems to have 
been a new thing, and has next to be accounted for. 
The reign of Richard I. brought an aggrandizement to 
this house, which, beyond a general idea of its importance, 
we have hardly the means of estimating. It was probably 
in return for some great but unrecorded subsidy, extorted 
from, or offered by, the monks, in aid of Richard’s 
warlike necessities, that a new hundred was in his reign 
created in this county, and seigneurial rights therein, 
involving much influence and revenue, conferred on the 
prior of Wenlock. The limits of this new hundred or 
liberty corresponded nearly, if not exactly, to those of 
the modern franchise of Wenlock. At the same time 
the prior and his tenants, within the said district, were 
exempted from all obligation to do suit at other hundred 
courts, or even at the greater county courts of the sheriff. 

From this period the prior is usually found assessed 
with other abbotts and priors when taxed by the crown. 
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He contributed to the donum of 5th of John (1203) to 
the aid for marrying the king’s sister, levied in 1235-6, 
but not to that for marrying the king’s daughter, which 
was payable in 1245. 

When the inquisitions for the hundred rolls were 
taken in 1255, all the manors within the liberty of 
Wenlock are stated as being held under the prior, and 
owing suit to his court only. At the same period several 
important additions had been made elsewhere to the 
Domesday possessions of the monastery, which had now 
probably attained to its greatest prosperity. In the non- 
existence or concealment of any connected chartulary of 
Wenlock, the local antiquary suffers an St 
Such a document alone can afford information as to the 
particulars of that steady and quiet aggrandizement by 
which this house was distinguished from its neighbours, 
but which, if we are to believe Giraldus, was a common 
result of that sobriety and prudence which prevailed in 
establishments of the Clugniac order. 

In 1291, the annual income of the prior of Wenlock 
from different sources was estimated at about £160, but 
from this estimate several items, accruing from outlying 
possessions, are excluded. A similar valuation of the 
income of Salop Abbey at the same period gives a result 
of little more than £133. 

The few charters relating to this house, which are 
printed in the Monasticon, are chiefly from private col- 
lections. A few others are known to exist in similar 
repositories, and an increasing interest in such subjects 
may perhaps bring to light many more. 

All other information which can be hoped for in illus- 
tration of the history of Wenlock Priory must be sought 
in the usual quarters, viz., the diocesan registers of 
Hereford, and the public records of the kingdom. The 
facility with which the latter can now be consulted 
renders any attempted statement of minute particulars 
in such a notice as the present both unnecessary and 
inadequate. Suffice it to say that, like other alien 
priories, Wenlock was seized by the crown during the 
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French wars of Edward III., and a valuation of its pos- 
sessions, made in 1380, is still extant. In the 18th 
of Richard II. it was finally declared denizen, and so 
ceased to be dependent on any foreign house. It never 
however, like Bermondsey, another Clugniac house, was 
exalted into an abbey, and if it gained anything by 
exemption from foreign jurisdiction, it probably lost 
more by the consequent failure of internal discipline and 
economy, and by becoming obnoxious to the disfavour, 
and amenable to the extortions, of a government which 
had no longer those foreign interests to maintain which 
had contributed to the rise and prosperity of such estab- 
lishments as Wenlock. 

In the 26th of Henry VIII. the net annual income of 
this priory was little more than £400, being less than 
four-fifths of that of Shrewsbury Abbey. 

Its surrender to the crown bears date January 26, 
1539, (30 Henry VIII.) and a valuation of three years 

later, though it exhibits its possessions as somewhat 
more valuable than the valuation of 26th Henry VIII., 
bears the same ratio to a second valuation of Shrewsbury. 
At its dissolution the monastic body consisted of a prior, 
sub-prior, and eleven monks. 

The first grantee of the site of Wenlock Priory was 
Augustinus de Augustinis, in 36 Henry VIII. The 
succession of its subsequent owners, even if it could be 
included here, forms no part of the history of Wenlock 
Priory, though it may reasonably be regretted that no 
feeling of veneration for such a monument of medieval 
skill should have accompanied the inheritance. 


R. W. Eyton. 





The ruins of the priory are situated close to the town, 
adjoining the parish churchyard. 

They consist of the chapter-house, the south transept, 
a fragment of the north transept, a portion of the south 
side of the nave of the conventual church, and the prior’s 
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house. The rest of the foundations of the church can be 
traced, and show its dimensions to have been as follow:— 


Length of nave 

Span under centre tower 
Choir 

Lady Chapel 

Length from east to west 
Length of transepts 
Breadth of nave and aisles 
Breadth of Lady Chapel 


The chapter-house is an oblong square of sixty-six 
feet by thirty-one feet. The entrance to it from the 
cloister was by a rich circular-headed doorway, on each 
side of which is a window; all are similarly ornamented 
with chevron, hatched and arched mouldings. Above 
were three tall circular-headed windows, represented in 
Buck’s Views, but now entirely gone. On the spandrils 
have been figures of saints. 

The north and south walls of the chapter-house are 
still tolerably perfect ; at about three feet from the floor 
is a projection having a chevron moulding, from which 
rise two clusters of six small round shafts which divide 
the space into three compartments of fifteen feet. These 
columns are five feet high, and have capitals variously 
ornamented, from which issue a corresponding number 
of ribs which formed the groined roof. In the spaces be- 
tween the clusters of columns are five small circular arches, 
resting on columns consisting of three shafts, above which, 
. to the groins of the roof, the space is covered by rows 
of intersecting arches, each springing from the inter- 
secting point of the arches beneath them. This beautiful 
specimen of Norman architecture is probably the work of 
Roger de Montgomery ; and, from the bases of six plain 
Norman pillars which a few years ago were to be seen in 
the choir, it is probable that it also was of the same date. 

The west front, nave and transepts were in the Early 
Pointed style. The great west window is gone, but from 
the remains of one of the imposts, its form is conjectured 
to have been a triple lancet. Beneath it appears to have 
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been a spacious doorway, but the mouldings are so de- 
stroyed that the form of the arch can scarcely be traced. 

The west front belongs to the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, exhibiting in the only window that 
now remains, the elements of Geometrical tracery, that is, 
a single arch, enclosing two lancet lights, the head filled 
with an open circle, the jambs of the window furnished 
with slender columns, and the arch divided into mould- 
ings. 

OF the great west window, only one of the jambs and 
the springing of the arch remain, but it must have been 
of large dimensions; and, judging from the window 
already described, it was in all probability also filled with 
Geometrical tracery. The east window of Acton Burnell 
Church, in the immediate neighbourhood, and erected 
about the same period, will at once suggest the probable 
form and arrangement of the tracery. : 

The interval between these windows was occupied by 
tiers of trefoil-headed niches, each tier consisting of three 
niches, decorated with columns, capitals and moulded 
heads. Beneath the west window appears to have been 
a spacious doorway. Attached to the west end are the 
remains of the south side of the nave, consisting of three 
pointed arches, having a triforium above of lancet arches 
in couplets, each of these couplets being enclosed within 
the span of the large arch. Above them is a row of 
clerestory windows, much defaced. 

The pillars of the nave are octagonal, and attached to 
three of them are massive columns, supporting a plain 
groined roof, above which, on a level with the triforium, 
is an apartment lighted by the window described in the 
west front, and two similar ones to the south, and a door, 
which is supposed to have communicated with the dormi- 
tories. 

The south transept consists of three graceful arches 
springing from lofty clustered columns. Above these is 
a triforium of lancet arches, divided by the shafts which 
supported the ribs of the roof, between which are the 
clerestory windows. : 
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The bases of the four large piers which supported the 
centre tower at the intersection of the nave and choir re- 
main, as do some others in the nave. 

No part of the cloisters now exist, but it is evident 
that the nave and chapter-house formed two of its sides, 
and it is probable that the domestic offices, such as the 
dormitory, refectory, &c. (now totally destroyed), formed 
the other two sides. 

The prior’s residence, which adjoins the south side of 
the chapter-house, is a most interesting specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the period, and from its arrange- 
ment appears to have occupied the sides of a quadran- 
gular court, of which one side only now remains perfect. 
This consists of a building of two stories, surmounted by 
a very high roof, and contains some of the principal 
apartments. Its whole length is about 100 feet, and it 
has a light and elegant open cloister extending the whole 
length, and communicating with the rooms on either 
floor. The cloister is divided into compartments by large 
buttresses at regular intervals, and these again are sub- 
divided into two compartments by smaller buttresses, the 
space between being filled in with two trefoil-headed 
lights and divided horizontally by a transom. The space 
below the transom is filled in solid, and is open above to 
give light to the cloister. The arrangement is the same 
for the lower story. 

A similar cloister appears to have extended round the 
other side of the court, but to have been only one story 
high. Arched doorways open from the cloisters into the 
various apartments on both floors, and the communica- 
tion from one cloister to the other is by a narrow stone 
staircase at the north end. 

In a room on the ground floor, which is supposed to 
have been the private chapel of the prior, is a recess 
lighted by three trefcil-headed lights, and divided from 
the room by an arch of singular form. 

In the upper story the apartment of most importance, 
and in the best state of preservation, is the banqueting 
hall. Its length is twenty-five feet, and its width nine- 
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teen, its lofty roof rising to the full height of the building, 
and is divided in its length into three bays of unequal 
dimensions, and lighted by four windows of two lights 
each, these being again enclosed within a deeply recessed 
arched head, enriched with tracery. On each side of the 
window, and within the depth of the recess, is placed an 
octagonal pedestal, in the situation usually occupied by 
stone seats in the houses of the same date; but in this 
case they are too lofty to have been used with conveni- 
ence for this purpose, and for what other they could have 
been intended it is difficult to guess. 

The summit of the walls on which the roof rests is 
furnished with a moulded cornice enriched with flowers. 
The roof is of oak, and designed with extraordinary skill 
and beauty. As before stated, it is divided into three 
unequal — by two principals, each principal consisting 
of a beautifully proportioned arch, enriched with well- 
designed mouldings, and resting on slender stone columns 
attached to the walls, finished with capitals of varied 
design, and terminating half way down the wall on 
moulded brackets and intermediate bands. The apex 
between the top of the arch and the angle formed by the 
rafters is enriched with open trefoils, and the intervals 
between these arched principals are filled in with a 
series of plain arched ribs giving support to the rafters, 
attached to which, and extending the whole length of 
the roof on each side, is a broad band of open flowing 
trefoil work. 

The wall opposite to the windows is plain, with the 
exception of the door of entrance from the cloister, the 
shafts supporting the roof already described, and an 
ornamented bracket intended probably to support a 
light. At the north end of the room is a large ugly 
fire-place of modern date, and a narrow stone staircase 
communicating with the kitchen beneath. To the south 

. of this is dnother apartment of similar proportions, but 
in a very dilapidated state. 

It is an extraordinary‘ circumstance connected with 
this very interesting room, that the general form and 
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detail of the roof indicate an age anterior to the date of 
the building of which it forms a part; belonging, as far 
as it is safe to judge by the analogy of style, to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, while the date of the 
latter is unquestionably a century later. There is a roof 
of somewhat the same kind in the church at Wigmore in 
Herefordshire, where the building itself is undoubtedly of 
the earlier date. 

The notes from which the above description has been 
drawn up were made two years ago, on the occasion of a 
visit to Wenlock in company with Mr. Blore, who, with 
his usual kindness and readiness to give information, 
pointed out to the writer all that was most interesting in 
the architecture. Whatever may be valuable in this 
account is therefore derived from Mr. Blore, and the 
writer must be accountable for any inaccuracies that may 
have arisen from misconception of Mr. Blore’s meaning. 

He considered the prior’s house to be a singularly inte- 
resting specimen; and, as it has been hitherto unde- 
scribed, the detail has been made as full as the notes 
would admit of. 

The writer at the same time understood that Mr. 
Blore was disposed to assign the chapter-house and 
some other fragments to the date 1140; the transept, 
nave, &c., to the early part of the thirteenth century, 
when it appears that Lady Agnes Clifford was a con- 
tributor to the building; and that the west front might 
have been erected a little later, when a slight advance 
had been made to a change of style; and the prior’s house 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

E. 8. A. 


February 28, 1853. 
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MAYORS AND BAILIFFS OF TENBY. 


Tue following list of the Mayors and Bailiffs of the 
borough of Tenby, extending from the third year of 
Henry IV., when a municipal government was first 
created by royal charter, down to the Restoration, was 
transcribed from the corporation books by Robert Nash, 
alderman, in 1730. The list is of some historical value, 
as showing that families of other than Welsh origin were 
for a long period in the ascendant in the borough; and 
to some it may be interesting to trace to a foreign root, 
whether Flemish or Norman, a few of the names inserted. 
The scarcity however of Flemish names, in a town where 
Flemings are said to have settled, is remarkable, and 
seems to strengthen the opinion which has been advanced, 
that those colonizers were principally of the labouring 
class, and below that which would probably take part in 
the administration of municipal affairs :— 


MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
Henry IV. 1402 John Watts .....¢++0ee+Willm, Preess; Thomas Phelpe. 

” 1403 Thos. Wiseman ........Thos. Lovy ; Roger Bonner. 

Ps 1404 Thos. Phelpe ..........Thoms. Perrott ;! Phillip Smith. 

» 1405 Thos. Lovy ....+++++++-Thos. Lome; John Sayse. 

Po 1406 Thos. Phelpe .......-..David Jolle; Thos. Rees. 

99 1407 John Banowe .....e+¢--John Adam ; Wm. Davy. 

” 1408 Thomas Lovy ........++ William Adam; William Peers, 
1409 Thomas Lome .......... William Barber ; Thomas Maggott. 
1410 Thomas Lome ........--Thomas Gibb ; John Davy. 
1411 Roger Bonner .. .....+-John Smith ; David Elliot. 
1412 Roger Bonner ......-...Harry Preess; Richd. Seely. 
1413 Thos. Perrott ......++¢.John Seely; David Brentles. 
1414 Phillip Smith .........Phillip Poyer ; Thomas Samson. 
1415 Phillip Smith ..........John White; David Walter. 
1416 Thomas Lovy .........-Richard Halle; John Horringe. 
1417 Thomas Lovy ..........John Guskon; John Reess. 
1418 Roger Bonner ..........Thomas Phelpe ; Thomas Lome. 
1419 Roger Bonner .........-John Smith ; Richd. Rogers. 
1420 John White?...........-David Cadly ; Richd. Maggott. 


1A pedigree of the Perrott family is given in Lewis Dwnn’s Heraldic Visita- 
tions, i. p. 74. . 

of the family of Perrott, Stephen first came into Pembrokeshire in the reign of 
Henry I., he married Ellynor, of Istingston, daughter and heiress of Merchion ap 
Rice, being fourth in descent from Howell Dda, king of South Wales.—Life of Sir 
John Perrott, p. 14. 1728. 

® Lewis Dwan, i. pp. 129, 30. 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
1421 John White ............Robt. Maggott; William Kiffe. 
1422 Thomas Lome .........-Richd. Martin; John Hodge. 


1424 John White ............Edward Dyer; John Browne. 
1425 Thomas Lome ..........Walter White ; Lewis Mason, 
1426 Thomas Lome .........- William Edward ; John Webb. 
1427 Thomas Reess .......... William Poyer; Merrick Taylor. 
1428 William Rogers ........Thomas Rowe; William Clome, 
1429 John White .....+......Richd. Halle; William Rogers, 
1430 Richd. Halle.......+s...John Hendry; David Ap Athoe, 
1431 John White ...........-Richd. Hall ; Thomas Lome. 
1432 John White .........+.+- William Smith ; John Collin. 
1433 John White .......+... William Browning ; Thomas Samson. 
1434 Thomas Lome ........+- Wm. Smith; Jno. Welch ; Jno. Gibb. 
1435 Thomas Lome ......... Thomas Lome; John Davy. 
1436 Thomas Reess ...+..e++ William Malefant ; Henry Talaborn. 
1437 Thomas Reess ........-++Richd. Herring ; Thomas Child. 
1438 Richd. Halle ..........David Martin; Howell William. 
1439 Richd. Halle ..........John Thomas ; Howell Phelpe. 
1440 John White ............Thomas Reess ; John Seare. 
1441 John White ...........-John De Wilkin ; John Sayse, 
1442 John White ..........+.-John Lawreni; Thomas Gibbon. 
1443 William Rogers .......-John Breer; Walter Eynon. 
1444 William Rogers ........Roger Mary Church ;° John Howell. 
1445 John White .......+.+.-John Tucker; William Gwyn. 
1446 John White ........-..-John Willy ; David Hoche. 
1447 Richd. Halle... . «+e+e.John Jordan; Richd. Robin. 
1448 Richd. Halle...........-John White ; John Halle. 
1449 John White .........-.+ William Tanner; David Lloyd. 
1450 John White ..... .-....Robt. Martin; John Henry. 
1451 Richd. Halle............John Reess ; David Thomas. 
1452 Roger Marichurch ......Howell Lewis; Thomas Maggott. 
1453 Roger Marychurch ...... 
1454 John White ....se+. ....James White; Robert Perrott. 
1455 John White ..........+.John Rogers ; Thomas Bishop. 
1456 John White ..........+.+.Philip Hardin ; David Adlard. 
1457 Thomas Whitet... John Robert ; Thomas Griffith. 
1458 Robert Perrott......-... John F. Gwyn; Thom. Samson. 
1459 Richd. Halle .......... John Jubb; Richard May. 
33 1460 John Collin ........+.--John Collin ; John Sevarn. 
Edward IV. 1461 Walter Eynon ...... «---John Maggott ; Robt. Hodge. 


3 Lewis Dwnn, i. p. 124. 

4 During the mayoralty of Thomas White, Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, granted his 
permission and assistance towards rebuilding and repairing the walls of Tenby, 
which were ordered to be made six feet broad in every part, so that there might be 
a walk round them for the purposes of defence. This will probably account for 
the succession of arches built against the inner side of the walls, on the top of 
which the walk was evidently constructed. A fac simile of the original deed 
granted by the Earl of Pembroke is given by Mr. Norris in his Etchings of Tenby. 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
Edward IV. 1462 John Breer ............ Thomas Stevan ; Gunners Ffernand. 
1463 Thomas White ..........Robt. Williams; Thomas Halle. 
1464 William Gwyn..........Lewis Davy ; John Bynde. 
1465 Walter Eynon ......+..- William Tucker ; John Gany. 
1466 John Rogers ..........+--Thomas Reynold ; David Gwither. 
1467 Thomas White..........Evan Ap rees; Thomas Welch. 
1468 John Halle ....-......+.Thomas Apse ; William Jacke. 
1469 John Breer ......-.+-.-Henry Longe; John Hibberd. 
1470 John Sevarn......+++++-John Gower; Robt. Hardin. 
1471 Walter Eynon ..ecee++.- Walter Reess; Howell Ap John. 
1472 Thomas White ........-.John Vaughan ; David Willcocke. 
1473 Thomas Stephen ........Griffith Ap Athoe; John Longe. 
1474 John Collin ......ee+++- William Lawrnes; Thomas Seare. 
1475 John Breer ..ceeeeeeee John Landry ; John Lawrnes, 
1476 John Rogers......+eeeee.John Mey; William Hitchin. 
1477 Thomas White.........- Walter Elliot ; John White. 
1478 Thomas Stephen .... ...Thomas Morris ; Stephen Bibb. 
1479 John Breer ....e0e+++-+Phillip Dyer; Roger Thomas, 
1480 John Halle ....+++++++-David Robbin; Jenkin Phillip. 
1481 Thomas White ....-..+..Jenkin Apreess ; Philip Torr. 
9 1482 John White ........-..-Thomas Maghuntly ; John Lloyd. 
tg }1485 John Halle ..........+.David Griffith ; John Turner. 
1484 Thomas Stephen .......-John Clerke; Thomas Davy. 
Heary ‘VII. 1485 John Breer ......++e+--Joln Rogers; Harry Baker, 
” 1486 John White ........-..-John Wolcock; Lewis Howellal. Gwen 
1487 Walter Reess.....++eeeeeWilliam Howell; John Williams; 
John White. 
1488 John Rogers...++++++e++Howell Ap Yervord ; John Ap Jenkn 
Cotton. 
1489 William Batman ........Jenk. Tucker; David Tucker. 
1490 John White .........+..William Samson ; James Hodge. 
1491 John White ..... »».++-Philip Benyth ; Thomas Mary Church 
1492 Lewis Davy ............John James; John A. Powell. 
1493 Jenkin Aprees als. Comro John Thomas; William Meredyth. 
1494 John White .........++.J0, Muarichurch; William Clon al. 
Tanner. 
1495 John White ......+.+++.Thomas Record; Meredyth Tucker. 
1496 John Thomas ......-..-John Lewis; David Yencks, 
1497 Thomas Morris...-....-.-John Rogers ; Howell Ap Jenkin. 
1498 John White ............John Ap Athoe; David Dicken. 
1499 Robt. Hardin ..........John Thomas; Walter Tyler. 
1500 Tho. Maghuntly ........David Webb ; Wm. Ap Eynon. 
1501 John Marichurch........ William Thomas; Philip Seare. 
1502 John Lewis ........+..-Philip Maggott ; William Gibbe. 
1503 Thom. Marichurch ......John Lloyd ; Jenkin Davy. 
1504 Lewis Howell al. Green ..John Mylls; Harry Teylor. 
1505 John Walter ....+++++ee+Richd. Hunter; Philip Cotten. 
1506 William Clon .......+..Willm. Philpin; David Willy. 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
Henry VII. 1507 John Thomas ..........Willm. Aspole ; Morgan Tucker. 
- 1508 John Mary Church ......John Hunny; David Griffith. 
Henry VIII. 1509 William Clon al. Tanner..Jenk: Thomas al. Bidder; Richd. 
Griffith. 
1510 David Tucker ...... ...Willm. Bird ; Walter Thomas. 
1511 John Mary Church ......Thomas Clerk ; John Gilbert. 
1512 John Turner ......-..-..Willm. Ap Reess ; John Gernin. 
1513 Jenk: Thomas al. Bidder.. Richd. Locker ; David Clon. 
1514 John Lloyd ............John Rogers; Willm. Thomas: 
1515 Jenk: Bidder ..........John Lewis; Nicholas Garrett. 
1516 Phillip Seare..........eeJohn Barrett; John Rogers. 
1517 Jenk. Bidder..........+-Eynon A. Powell; Nicholas Genins. 
1518 Willm. Beynon.. ....+++. Patrick Canton; John Teyler. 
1519 { Wiliam fhomes °***  Joun Walter ; John Hemings. 
1520 Willm. Tanner .........- Howell Lawrence; David Morris. 
1521 Jenk: Bidder .........--John Hopkin; Thomas Gough. 
1522 Philip Seare........eeeedno. Davy; Jno. Bledry; David 
Canton. 


5 Lewis Dwnn, i. p. 68. 

The following account of his son is taken from Halliwell’s Connexion of Wales 
with the Early Science of England :— 

“ The first original writer on arithmetic in English ; the first on geometry ; the 
first person who introduced the knowledge of algebra into England ; the first 


writer cn astronomy in English ; the first person in this country who adopted the 
Copernican system ; the inventor of the present method of extracting the square 
root ; the inventor of the sign of equality ; the inventor of the method of extracting 
the square root of multinomial algebraic quantities :—all these claimants for fame 
and the respect of posterity unite in Robert Recorde, M.D., physician to Queen 
Mary, a native of Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, and a man whose memory deserves a 
much larger portion of fame than it has hitherto met with. The particulars which 
I have been able to collect relative to Recorde’s life are few. It seems that he 
went to Oxford about 1525, where he publicly taught rhetoric, mathematics, 
music and anatomy, and was elected a fellow of All Souls College in 1531. He 
was resident in London as early as 1547. According to Fuller, he was of the 
Protestant religion. Kennet says that he died early in 1558, but he does not give 
his authority ; though it is probable that he did not loug survivethe making of his 
will, which is dated the 28th of June, 1558, and where he styles himself ‘ Robert 
Recorde, Doctor of Physicke, thongh sicke in body yet whole of mynde.’ This 
document is preserved in the Prerogative Office, and furnishes some facts. To 
Arthur Hilton, Under-Marshal of the King’s Bench, ‘where I now remaine 
prisoner,’ his wife, and the other officers and prisoners, ho gave small sums 
amounting to £6 16s. 8d.; to his servant John, £6; to his mother, and his 
father-in-law, her husband, £20; to Richarde Recorde, his brother, and Robert 
Recorde, his nephew, his goods and chattels, out of which his debts and the expenses 
of his funeral were to be discharged. In a codicil to this will, made on the 
following day, he gives directions that his law books should be sold to Nicolas 
Adams, a fellow-prisoner, for £4. The works of Recorde are all written in dialogue 
between master and scholar, in the rude English of the time. All his writings con- 
sidered together, Recorde was no common man. It is evident that he did not 
write very freely at first in English, but his style improves as he goes on. His 
writings continued to the end of the century to be those in common use on the 
subjects on which he wrote, though we must gather this more from the adoption 
of ideas and notation than from absolute citation.” 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
Henry VIII. 1523 Harry Tyllor ..........Harry Tyllor; Richard Clon. 
1524 Jno. Lloyd Vargan ......John Hopkin; David Meredith. 
1525 Willm. Thomas..........Harry Meyricke; John Colle. 
1526 } aan se } Germin Griffith ; John Allen. 
1527 Willm. Beynon........+..Thomas Lougher ;* Thomas Longe. 
1528 David Clon al. Tanner....Jenk. Lloyd; Willm. Horton. 
1529 John Lloyd ..........+.Griffith Lloyd; Lewis Pricked.7 
1530 Willm. Thomas ........Griffith Prickard; Willm. Sutton. 
1531 Jenk: Lloyd.......-....Thomas Barrett ;° Jenkin Barrett. 
1532 John Lloyd ....++e+....Owen Lloyd; David Bidder. 
1533 John Lloyd ............John Water; John Gough; George 
Rey. 
1534 Willm. Thomas ........Philip Dey ; Philip Gibb. 
1535 Willm, Sutton ..........David Germin; John Gronno.? 
1536 Thomas Lougher........Richd. Record ; John Thomas. 
§ John Lloyd ........ 
aaa te Lougher!.... 
1538 Richd. Clon als. Tanner .. John Collins; Edward Waddin. 
1539 Thomas Lougher ........William Colle; Mathew Davy 
Dedwith. 
1540 John Lloyd Vaughan .... William Maggott ; Robert Vecary. 
1541 Willm. Sutton ..........Dennis Thomas ; Roger Gwither. 
1542 Evan Lloyd ..........+-Pers West; Howell Brytton. 
1543 John Colle........ee.+~-.John Lloyd ; Philip Prydyth. 
1544 Thomas Lougher ........James Barrett; Mighel Grenway ; 
Wat: Loughr. 
1545 Thomas Lougher ........ Robert Gardner ; David Palmer.? 
1546 Evan Lloyd ......+.....-William Barrett ; Willm. Griffith. 
- 1547 Richd. Clon als. Tanner ..Hugh Maunsell; John Perrott. 
” 1548 Hugh Maunsell .....,...Thomas Perrott; Reess ap Reess. 
“ 1549 Willm. Barrett..........Rees Barrett; Philip Mathoe. 
” 1550 Thomas Lougher . Nicholas Hunter ; Leonard Germin. 
” 1551 Richard Clon als. Tanner. John Rastall Ar; Nicholas Crew. 
” 1552 John Rastall: Ar.........Griffith Lloyd ; Thomas Latch, 
Mary. 1553 John Rastall Ar ......-.John Philkin; John Kethin. 
” 1554 James Barrett, Ar ......Jenkin Morgan ; George Chaplin. 
” 1555 Phillip Mathoe..........John Canton ; Harry Thomas. 
9 1556 John Lloyd ......++e++-Griffith Gwin; Griffith Howell. 
” 1557 John Perrott.........++-Richard Phillipps; John Stafford. 


} Thomas Gryffy ; Thomas Brown. 


6 Lewis Dwnn, i. p, 121. 7 Ibid. p. 75. 8 Ibid. pp. 68, 146. 

9 Ibid. p. 176. 

1 George Owen in his MS. History of the County of Pembroke, contained in the 
British Museum, Harleian Collection, No. 6250, folio 12, gives the following 
account of the son of the above Thomas :— 

* Robert Lougher, Doctor of Lawes, borne in Tenby, was for his learninge of 
great estimaion, and held the cheyre in Oxford for many yeares, beside other chief 
places in the Universitie, till worthielye he was advanced to be Chancellor of York, 
holdinge weh place he dyed, the 8rd of June, 1585, at Tenby, where he was borne.” 

? Lewis Dwnn, i. p. 147, 





Elizabeth. 
” 
” 
” 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 

1558 John Rastall Ar ........Griffith Browne ; John Thomas. 

1559 Richd. Record’.......... Peter Veale; Robert Lewis. 

1560 Philip Prydy............David Bowen; Adam Hastlen 

1561 John Rastall Ar ........ Walter Phillpot; Giles Ffowler; John 
Palmer. 

1562 James Barrett Ar........ William Lewhelling; David Rogers. 

1563 John Perrott ......++++++ Nicholas Longe; John Collin. 

1564 James Barrett Ar. ......Walter Bedlowe ; Willm. Reverton. 

1565 John Rastall, Ar .....+..» Rees Prickard Senr.; Walter Hooper 

1566 Griffith Browne ........Evan Harris; Edward Griffy. 

1567 John Perrott............John Lansdon; Peter Williams. 

1568 Adam Hastlen ..........Richd. White; William Ffender. 

1569 Griffith Howell..........John Gronnowe; Leonard Child. 

1570 Rees Prickard, Senr. ....Richd. Hamond ; Morgan Evan. 

1571 John Rastall Ar. .0ee.+ Willm. Rogers ;* Walter Phillpin.5 

1572 Rees Barrett......++eeeesErasmus Saunders ; Willm. Gibbon. 

1573 Adam Hastlen .........-Willm. Birkin ; Phillip Gibbe. 

1574 James Barrett Ar.......+»Marks Bowen ; John Howell.® 

1575 John Palmer......++-+-+-Willm. Wyatt ;7 John Phelpe. 

1576 James Barrett Ar ......Thomas Bedlowe ; David Haye. 

1577 Erasmus Saunders .....-Doctor Robert Lougher; Thomas 
Arley. 

1578 Griff: Howell ..........William Ffrench; Roger Arley; 
Morris King. 

1579 William Ffender ......2.Ho: Howell; Wm. Young. 

1580 Griff: Howell .........-Richd. Barrett; Jno. Thomas als. 
Saunders. 

1581 John Gronowe ......+.++Thoms. Mason; Griff: Gibbon. 

1582 Rees Prickard Senr.....«. Roger Barry ; Thomas Prendergast. 

1583 Adam Hastlin .......... William Barrett ; Thos. Moore. 

1584 Walt: Philpin .......+..-Robt. Record; Robt. Benson. 

1585 Philip Gibbe........++++.Wm. Fferrior ;? Wm. Askott; Walter 
Brown. 

1586 John Howell......+++++-Davd: Palmer; Geo: Griffith. 

1587 How. Howell ..........Wm. Massy; Jams: Maggott. 

1588 John Gronowe ..........Jno: Edwards; Jno. Byrren. 

1589 Walt. Philpin ..........Richd. Jyllian ; Jams. Prickard. 

1590 How: Howell ......++..Richd. Wallis; Dav: Bidder. 

1591 Wm. Wyatt ......00++--Dev: Barrett; Anth: Woodward. 

1592 Wm. Fferrior .........- Wm Shepheard; Thomas Dunsterfield 

1593 Jno. Gronowe ......e«..Tho: Welche; Lewis Elliott. 

1504 Rees Prickard ..........Jno. Cole; Griff: Brynn. 

1595 Walter Philpin..........Jno: Rogers; Dav: Gibbon. 

1596 Wm. Wyatt ............Tho: Griffyth ; Robt. Bryn. 


3 Richard Recorde is mentioned among other alchemical writers in an old 
poem called ‘* Bloomfield’s Blossoms,” written in the reign of Henry VIII.— 
Ashmolés Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, p. 309. 

* Lewis Dwan, 1. p. 67. 5 Ibid. p. 67. 6 bid. p. 177. 


Ibid. p. 66. 8 Ibid. p. 64. 
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1597 Wm. Fferrior...........+.+Rees Prickard; Jams. Webb. 
1598 John Gronowe ....+...+-Davd: Webb; Tho: Welch. 
1599 Devx. Barrett ......++..Juo. Lougher; Jno. Barry. 
1600 David Palmer ..........Richd. Hastlen; Jno: Webb. 
1601 Walter Philpin..........John Butler; Howell Philpin. 
1602 William Wyatt..........Griffith Philpin; David Hamond. 
1603 Richd Barrett ..........John White; Richd: Thomas. 
1604 Devx: Barrett ..........Saunders Barrett; Thos: Hamond. 
1605 Howell Howell.......-..Erasmus Turcke; Richd. Thomas; 
David Hicks. 
1606 John Rogers......+...- Leonard Gibbon ; Nichs: Southwood. 
1607 Richd Hastlin ..........John Saunders; Thos: Waterston. 
1608 Rees Prickard ..........Thos. Evans; Griffith Thomas. 
1609 ; Grifith Philpin .... } Richa. Howell; Nichs: Stafford. 
Rees Prickard ...... . 
1610 Walter Philpin..........Erasms. Record; John Barrett, 
1611 Willm Wyatt ..........Harry Lee; Walter Barrowe. 
1612 John Rogers............Phillip Saunders ; Harry Stephens, 
1613 David Palmer ..........Richd. Barrett; Reynold Webb. 
1614 Howell Howell........-.Willm: Johnes; Thom: Barrett. 
1615 David Gibbon .......-.. William Risam; Richd. Barzey. 
1616 Richd. Hastlin .........Devx. Wyatt; Harry Saunders, 
1617 Devx: Barrett'.......++.Willm, Offley ; John Fferrior. - 
1618 Willm Risam ........+.Adam Thomas; Anth. Henbrough. 
1619 Henry Lee.......+eee+..Walter Hooper; John Howell. 
1620 William Johnes ........Richd. Mazzoke; Nichs. Horsam. 
1621 John Rogers........++++Phillip David; Richd. Harris, 
1622 Richard Howell ........Thomas Wyatt; John Meyrick. 
1623 ; sees ma lll } Robt. Browne ; George Moore. 
1624 Willm Risam ........+.Jenkin John; John Thomas. 
1625 Rees Prickard ....+.....Griffith Gibbon ; Joshua Record. 
1626 John Rogers........++++Honkin Longe; Willm. Bishhop. 
1627 Walter Barrow..........John Dunsterfield; Walter Sherborn. 
1628 Thomas Wyatt..........Lewis Bushop ; Evan Longe. 
1629 Devx: Wyatt ......+...Willm. Ffranklin; John Gibbon. 
1630 Willm. Johnes ..........Richd. Williams; Griffith Prickard. 
1631 Richd. Howell ..........Abraham Barrowe; Thomas Taylor. 
1632 Rees Prickard ..........Richd. Rogers; David Hamond. 
1633 Richd. Mazzok.......... Humphry Summers; David Palmer. 
1634 Thomas Wyatt..........John Risam; Lewis Bishop. 
1635 Willm. Johnes..........Richd. Williams ; Rees Gittoe. 
1636 Devx. Wyatt...........+Philip Wyder; Rees Barrowe. 
1637 Rees Prickard .....+-+-.-John Moore Ar.; John Stone. 
1638 John Risam ............Thomas Barrett; John Selman. 
1639 Richd Mazzoke ........Richd. Wyatt; John Poyer. 
1640 Evan Longe ............John Barrowe; David Sherborn. 
1641 David Hamond® ........David Howell ; Lewis Davies. 


® The following extract from the Minute Book of the Corporation of Tenby, 
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Charles I. 1642 Abrah: Barrowe ........John Saunders ; Thomas Stephens. 
2» 1643 Richd. Wyatt ........+..-Thomas Meyrick ; Barthul: Kinge. 
9 1644 David Palmer .........-John Haile; Michael Sutton. 
+ 1645 David Hamond..........Thomas Rogers; Henry Griffith. 
9 1646 Robt: Browne ........+.+.John Protheroe; Richd. Barrowe. 
9 1647 Griffith Gibbon..........Edward Gibbe ; Edward Wyatt. 
” 1648 Rees Barrowe ......-..-Willm. Bowen ; Thomas Williams. 
” 1649 John Dunsterfield ......John Sayes; John Davies. 
” 1650 David Palmer ..........Thomas Kinge ; John Sherborn. 
~ 1651 Thoms: Barrett ........William Gibbon; William Rogers. 
” 1652 Richd, Wyatt ..........John Meyrick; John Leach. 
9 1653 John Protheroe ........John Adams; John Rogers. 
” 1654 Hump: Sommers........ Francis Hill ; James Harries. 
» 1055 } ale — vo } arthur Russell ; Walter Taylor. 
” 1656 Richd. Barrowe ........Walter Hornbrough; George Bevan. 
99 1657 John Sayes ......+++-..Jdames Lloyd; Richd. Holmes. 
” 1658 David Palmer ..........-William Wyatt; Walter Child. 
» 1659 Richd. Wyatt ........+eThomas Man; John Thomas, 
Charles II. 1660 Rees Barrowe .........,Francis Athoe; William Hughes. 





NOTE ON THE LIST OF MAYORS AND BAILIFFS OF TENBY. 


Although the list contains but few names that are 
evidently Flemish, such as De Wilkin, Adlard, Fernand, 
Yencks, and Jenkin, it is probable that many of the other 
surnames are of the same origin. As the appearance of 
some of these surnames in the early records of the 
settlers in the south-east of Ireland may be taken in 
proof of their remoter antiquity in South Wales, the 


inserted during the Mayoralty of David Hammond, may not be without interest to 
some of our readers :—‘* Wee whose names are underwritten hereby undertake that 
Mr. Thomas Wyatt shall bee paid him for Gown powther and shott and mach 
which he has bou;:ht for the use of the Towne by the Ist of November next ensuing 
being the sum of ffive Pounds nine shillings & elevenpence. 
Davip HamonpD, Mayor. 
Abraha. Barrowe. 

The 224 of September 1642. 

7 Thomas Rogers, as well as ‘* David Hammond ” and “ John Protheraugh,” are 
mentioned in the Register of Marriages of the Parish of Gumfreston, as Mayors of 
Tenby, by whom, during the time of the Commonwealth, it would appear from the 
following extract from the said Register, and other similar entries, that the 
Marriage ceremony was often performed :—“ John Lloyd & Annz Williams both 
of the p’ishe of Gumfreston, were married by Thomas Rogers, one of the Justices of 
the Peace for the Town of Tenbie, upon the first day of November 1655. 

Tuomas RocErs, §§ Maior. 
In the presence of—Arthur Russel John Rice 
William Lewis Morgan Bowen.” 
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following instances of their recurrence in the county of 
Wexford may be worth notice:—Henry Lome, Nicholas 
White, and y Pinel Cadwelly, (Cadly in Tenby, in 1420,) 
with others of Pembrokeshire descent, were jurors in 
Wexford, anno 1307, in the inquisition on the lands of 
Joan, Countess of Pembroke—as were three men of the 
name of Peers, with Robert Elyot—on the death of her 
son, the famous Aymer de Valence. Bernard Mey of 
New Ross, with Thomas Carew and William Traherne, 
of Carlow, were jurors after the death of Roger Bygod, 
Earl of Norfolk. Sayse, a surname in Tenby in 1405, 
signifies the Sassenach, a soubriquet given to many 
Anglicised Celtic Welsh by their countrymen, and 
afterwards converted into a surname, which has been 
modernized into Seix in Ireland, where some of this 
name were falconers to the Earls of Kildare, and others 

entlemen in the household service of the Earls of 

rmond. The sex of the mason appears to be the modern 
type of the short sais, or short sword, whence the Saxons 
are said to derive their designation. The following names 
of apparent Flemish extraction appear in a roll of Wex- 
fordshire men who were summoned on military service 
in 1345, to oppose O’Brien, when Edward the Third had 
drawn away many of the Anglo-Irish chivalry to the 
war in France. The italicised surnames appear also on 
the Tenby list. Bartholomew More, Walter May, 
Nicholas Bataille, Geoffrey Max, Nicholas Joce, Richard 
Martell, John Wykyn, Maurice Holle, Thomas Syggyn, 
Adam Collyn, Bernan Farwill, Gilbert Rowe, and Adam 
Uthebot. 

The Celtic annalists of Ireland, the “Four Masters,” 
notice the first invasion of their country incidentally, 
under the year 1169, observing that “ the fleet of the 
Flemings came from England in the army of Mac- 
Murchadha, to contest the kingdom of Leinster for him: 
they were ‘seventy heroes dressed in coats of mail.” 
This tradition of the extraction of the earliest swarm of 
invaders would seem to imply that the majority of them, 
at least, were from the Low Country colonists, of whom 
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the working and humble bees remained in Wales. 
Having trespassed last year on your pages with a lengthy 
notice of the connexion between Welsh and Irish families, 
I hardly like to suggest the insertion of the following 
letter, read by the Earl of Cawdor at your meeting in 
1851, and already printed in Sir Henry Ellis’ Letters: — 


R. Gruffithe to Cardinal Wolsey, in 1523 or 1524. 


Pleasit to it youre moost noble Grace, my dutie of moost 
humble recommendacions hadde unto your Grace as apper- 
teynyth, sygnyfyinge unto the same your moost noble. Grace, 
that there is so gret aboundance of Irisshemen latelye comyn 
within these xij monethes into Pembrokeshire, the Lordeship of 
Haverforde West, & so alongest the Sea Syde to Saynt Dauydes, 
and within the townes of Haverforde West, Pembroke, & 
Tenbye, suche that be comyn theder before & inhabited there, 
that by estymacion do amounte at the leste to the nombre of 
twentye thousande persons & above, of all maner & sorte; & the 
mooste part of the same Raskells be out of the domynyons of 
the Kings Rebell therle of Desmonde, & very fewe of theyme 
out of the Englisshe pale of Irelande. And the King’s towne of 
Tenbye is almost cleane Irisshe, as well the hedde men & ruelers 
as the comyns of the said Towne; and of their highe & presump- 
tuouse myndes doo dissobey all maner the Kings Processe that 
comythe to theyme out of the King’s Exchequyer of Pembroke, 
supposyng that their Charter will bere theym therin, wher of 
niethr thair Charter is no thyng like so large of liberties as they 
do clayme it to be. And one of theym, caulled Girmyn Gruffith, 
born under the domynyon of the said Erle, is nowe owner of 
two great Shypps well appoynted with ordinaunces; and it is 
“7 proved by experyence that fewe or none of Englysshemen 
or Welshemen can or be receyvyd amongs theym to anye 
service or wages. And the last yere I herde of a grete nowmbre 
of the same Irisshemen that were cast over lande upon the cost 
within the saide Shire, whereupon I made a preycys watche, and 
in two little parisshes in one nyght I gadered of theym above 
two hunderde that were newe comyn, besides as manye that were 
comyn there before; and all the same new Company I did send 
to See agayne. Albeit sythyce they be comyn agayne with 
manye more; and every one that comythe dothe clayme kynred 
to one or other of the same shire, townes & countre foresaid. 
And even sythyce that I expulsed the said new comyn Irisshemen 
out of the countre as before, the rest do grudge agaynst me, and 
of truethe in all the said circuete there be four Irisshemen 
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agaynste one Englisshe or Weshe; and therfore, after my pouer 
mynde, it were expedyent & necessarye that the Kings Highenes 
with his moost honorable Counsaill shulde ponder the same, 
and devise some order to be takyn, as well for the avoiding 
of the moost part of theym, as alsoe that noo man within that 
parties shall reteigne any that shall come out of Irelande thider 
at any time herafter into thair service, upon a certayne penaltye; 
and ells they shall never be woren out but increas more & more. 
And furder sygnyfying unto your moost noble Grace that the . 
Mayor & Towne of Tenbye have commytted and dow mony 

eat ryotts, rowtes, and unlefull assembles agaynst the King’s 
awes, his peax, crowne, & dignyte, with divers extorcions, as 
shall appere by divers indictaments remaynynge agaynst theym 
in the King’s Records of Pembroke. And also it shalbe duely 
proved that they have ayded and vittailed the Kynge’s enymyes 
at sundrye tymes; and that as shalle pleas the Kynges Highenes 
and your most noble Grace to commaunde me to do, concernyng 
any order that shalbe takyn concernyng the premyssis, shalbe 
accomplisshed to the uttermost of my little power; as knoweth 
God, who ever preserve your moost noble Grace in felicitie. 
From Carmurden the viij" daye of this July &c. 

Your humble Servaunt, 
R. GRuFFITHE. 


Tom 
Lorde Legatis 
moost noble Grace. 


The rebel Desmond was the traitorous Earl James, 
who had entered into treaty with Francis the First of 
France, to bring 25,400 men into the field whenever a 
French army should land in Munster; had afterwards 
treated with the Emperor of Germany for the invasion of 
Ireland, and was ambitious enough to aspire to the hand 
of the emperor’s daughter. 

Germin Griffith, who was one of the bailiffs of Tenby 
in 1526, appears as a follower of another Earl of 
Desmond, in 1544, when he was “ George Grenelef, peti- 
capytayne” of the band of Kerne that nobleman sent as 
his contingent to the siege of Boulogne; and he wrote as 
‘Captain G. Grenleffe,” from Cork, 4th March, 1546, to 
the king’s secretary, to announce his having captured a 
French ship that had attacked his vessel while‘ lying in 
Cork harbour. Perhaps this vessel was his own “ great 
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shypp well appoynted with ordinaunces,” and the gallant 
captain a buccaneer, te whom an alibi might have been 
as convenient as an alias. 

The usurpation of Tenby by the Irish was, in all 
likelihood, not very lasting; nor can their influence in 
the corporation be believed to have produced any sani- 
tary effects: the adjective “cleane” is not applied to 
them in its ordinary acceptation ; and we know that each 
of the principal towns in their own country had a fau- 
bourg peculiar to the Celtic population, known as “ the 
Irish-town,’—a St. Giles’ in comparison with les quar- 
tiers inhabited by persons of English habits. But— 
jesting apart—few of the new comers were probably of 
Milesian descent, but either of pure Welsh extraction, 
like Greenleaf, or of Flemish or Gallo-Anglican origin. 
And it is remarkable that the incensed correspondent 
observes they claimed kindred with one person or the 
other in Pembrokeshire. I have heard of “Scotch cou- 
sins,” and—feeling that “ blood is thicker than water” — 
do not admire the cold-hearted way R. Gruffithe regarded 
the advances of expatriated Irishmen towards their distant 
kinsmen, the legs of whose genealogic relationship were 
so many centuries long, and from whom a dangerous sea 
had hitherto so unkindly separated them. Subsequent 
to this time some of the surnames of the Tenby mayors, 
&e., Barrett, Canton, Sutton, Wadding and Stafford are 
those of merchants of the same pcriod in the sea-port 
towns along the south coast of Ireland. Wexford, as the 
caput baronie of Leinster, descended regularly with its 
lordship to the eldest co-heiresses of the successive Earls 
of Pembroke, and a constant intercourse was maintained 
between the two counties. The seneschal or agent placed 
in charge of the Irish estate was often a Welshman. 
John of Castlemartin held that office in 1280, succeeded 
by Maurice, Lord Canton, whose family founded St. 
Dogmael’s, near Newport, and, on the opposite coast of 
the channel, Glascarrig Abbey. Two knights of the 
Wogan family were sent over at different times as 
seneschal; and, in 1303, that post was held by Adam de 
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la Roche, who might almost have discerned from the 
summit of the mountain over Wexford—near which 
his own lands lay—the opposite hills of Preseley, belong- 
' ing to his kinsman David, lord of Roche Castle.’ 


Herbert F. Hore. 
Pole-Hore, Wexford, Feb. 10, 1853. 





Of the fortified towns in South Wales, Tenby appears 
to have been as impregnable as any, as well from its 
natural position as the strength of its walls. Of these a 
considerable portion remains ;—of the rest some has 
given way to decay, but more to the growth of the town 
in modern times. Formerly there were three principal 
gateways,—the north, which has been entirely removed ; 
the south, now remaining ; and the east, of which part 
may still be seen. Of the walls connecting these, that 
portion betweer the east and north gates has been thrown 
down, nearly all of it. The rest is tolerably perfect. 
Some of the most picturesque remains of the fortifications 
may be judged of by the illustrations which conclude 
these notices of Tenby. 





EISTEDDVODAU ; TEMP. HENRY IV. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE BOOK OF ANTONI POWEL.|] 


In the time of Henry the Fourth occurred the domestic war of 
Owain Glyndwr, in which the Welsh proved very successful 
under the leadership of Owain; and the Welsh would at that 
time have regained their privilege and crown, had it not been for 
the treachery of some of the nobles of Wales, who exposed the 
designs and resisted the preparations of Owain and his allies. 
After that, Owain concealed himself, but as the king got 
intelligence that the bards were acquainted with the place of his 
retreat, he prohibited them, under pain of fine and imprisonment, 
from holding Eisteddvodau and chairs for vocal song, except 
under the protection and privilege of a license from the king 
himself. Wherefore there could be found, neither a chaired bard 


1 See the deed, dated 1303, of David de Rupe, lord of Mayn- 
clochan, Archeologia Cambrensis, 1852, p. 264 
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nor a domestic bard, as far as the king and his partisans knew, 
who might teach the people to read and write Welsh; for be it 
known, that until that time, the bards and poets alone taught 
the knowledge of letters and figures to the Welsh; and in the 
monasteries nothing but French and Latin was taught. In 
consequence of this untoward circumstance that befell the 
country and nation, the knowlege of vocal song and of letters 
was. nearly lost, and very few were found who had received 
any education, and still fewer who would make a show of it, for 
fear of treachery and conspiracy. Indeed it is currently believed 
that many of the poets disappeared, without having ever after- 
wards been heard of. Schools and all writing materials were 
prohibited. On that account want of system and great ignorance 
prevailed amongst the Welsh, and every vice and immorality 
became rampant. And scarcely could there be presented to the 
sight and knowledge of country and clan any one that was an 
adept in vocal song, or a song artistically composed; none but 
certain itinerant minstrels that perambulated the country; there 
was nothing in the form of vocal song, but abusive and satirical 
lyrics against every discreet and orderly person; possessing 
the merit of neither genius, knowledge, nor art. 

Llawdden the bard, a man from Llandeilo Tal y Bont, in 
Gower, happened one morning to be in the company of his 
kinsman and intimate friend, Gruffydd ab Nicholas, at Aber- 
marlais, when an itinerant minstrel entered the hall under the 
name of bard, with a song of eulogy, such as it was, addressed 
to Gruffydd, in which he celebrated him for evils that had never 
entered his mind to commit, which he called heroic exploits. 
Gruffydd placed the ballad in Llawdden’s hand, and Llawdden 
read it, and it was in English, and having read it he composed 
the following Englyn:— 

Every saucy, ungracious word, every song of spite, 
Every slander and filthiness; 

Every ill savour, every mischievousness, 

Have been conveyed to our country. 


“That is true,” said Gruffydd, “but how can it be otherwise?” 
“Very easily,” answered Llawdden, “let Eisteddvodau and 
chairs be convened under notice and proclamation of a year and 
a day, according to ancient usage, for the purpose of renewing 
the former knowledge of letters and vocal song peculiar to the 
Welsh nation, and of confirming the privilege of vocal song; and 
then it will be seen that the deficiency of genius and conscience 
will be but scanty.” Gruffydd replied, “that is not permitted 
in the present day by the king’s law.” “It will be permitted,” 
rejoined Llawdden, “if prudently asked.” “It may be,” said 
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Gruffydd, “yet, where is there any hope?” “With you, my lord,” 
answered Llawdden, “if you will but make an application; and 
if you do apply, I predict that you will succeed to your heart’s 
content.” “I will apply,” said Gruffydd. He did apply, and 
obtained a warrant and privilege to go and return, under the 
protection of the king’s license, that is, of St. Henry of Windsor, 
And in the twenty-first year of his coronation, the first great 
Eisteddvod of Carmarthen was held, and as many bards and 
poets as could be found were invited thither, and they were 
feasted, and were received with the welcome accorded by one 
gentleman to another. The respect of hall was paid to every 
composer of vocal song, and gifts and silk robes were presented 
to each, also a horse and a gold noble: they had their board free 
and their lodging a and this over the space of forty 
days. And Llawdden from the land of Gower and from the 
family of Gruffydd Gower, and blood relation of Gruffydd ab 
Nicholas, and Gwilym Tew from Tir Iarll, and Davydd Nanmor, 
were found to excel in knowledge and genius; and they were 
required to exhibit the old sciences and usages which the ancient 
Cymry knew and understood in respect of the memorial of 
country, and the code of letters. And Llawdden was required to 
investigate and shew the Cynghaneddau (consonancy ), and how 
they might be improved where necessary. And. Llawdden was 
judged to be the best framer of consonancy in Wales; Gwilym 
Tew was judged to be the best in regard to old usages, and the 
ancient science of vocal song; and the most practically expert 
at vocal song, as well as the most skilful in regard to the customs 
of the courts of the Princes of Wales, as long as they existed, 
was considered to be Davydd Nanmor. 

The session was held in the hall of the king’s court; Gruffydd 
ap Nicholas was the judge, and the aforesaid three poets were 
privileged and chaired masters of song. And when they pro- 
ceeded to exhibit, Gwilym Tew was pronounced to be the best 
in regard to the old sciences of vocal song and the old metres, 
and the usages of the Emperors of the isle of Britain, and the 
usages of the Round Table; and Davydd Nanmor was judged to 
be the best in regard to the knowledge and customs of the courts 
of the Princes, and the most skilful in the metres of vocal song. 
And of the old usages, the system of the Round Table was found 
to be the best, as it existed under the Emperor Arthur, at 
Caerleon upon Usk, who had brought one Rhys ab Tewdw 
over from Armorica, on his return from Constantinople to Wales, 
when he had by conquest gained his province and the privilege 
of a prince. And that was the one of the Round Table, different 
in its arrangements from the one of Tir Iarll, which had been 
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there established, under privilege, by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
ab Nest ab Rhys ab Tewdwr; and lord and prince of Glamor- 
gn in right of his wife; she was Mabli, the daughter of Sir 

obert ab Amon, and the most beautiful lady that ever was 
seen: hence the proverb, “to seek to become a Mabli before a 
Lleucu,” spoken of one who would court respect as the head, 
before she was anything better than a fag-end. And when the 
exhibition was over, the Eisteddvod was published and pro- 
claimed under a year and a day from year to year until the 
expiration of the third year; and from three years to three years, 
until the end of the ninth year, then was obtained the privilege 
of efficiency. In the tenth year was held the second great 
Eisteddvod of Carmarthen, where Davydd ab Edmund won the 
silver chair for his exploits, which were pronounced by the bards 
of Glamorgan to be the nonsense of art; and Llawdden, who 
was the chaired master of song, received the golden axe for his 
improvements in the consonancies, so that there was never an 
further need of improving them. And at that Eisteddvod the 
bards of Glamorgan entered their protest against the system 
of Davydd ab Edmund’s twenty-four metres, which had there 
received the sanction of the chair, because the superior number 
of the bards of North Wales were too much for the bards of the 
territory of Dynevor and those of the lordship of Glamorgan. 
From henceforth the chair of Glamorgan became isolated from 
the rest, under the privilege of the bards of the isle of Britain, 
and it embosomed the system of the Round Table, as it had been 
established there by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and Mabli his 
wife, on the day that they were married in the castle of Cardiff, 
where the commot of Maesmawr was bestowed as a dowry upon 
the wife of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and on that account was 
the name Tir Iarll (the earl’s land) given to the commot. 

When the privilege of efficiency was thus obtained, there was 
no further need of the king’s license in respect of the chair of 
the territory of Dynevor, since it was now an open chair. And 
after this privilege had been attained, it was resolved to form 
a law and statute as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
ancient statutes of the Emperor Arthur and others, at the end of 
nine years, which had been imposed as a task upon Llawdden. 
He gave notice and proclamation thereof, under a year and 
a day, before the second Eisteddvod; that was required of 
Llawdden, as well as to arrange a system out of the directions 
and knowledge that were exhibited at the first Eisteddvod. And 
thus ends the history of that Eisteddvod. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT ROME. 


TE inscriptions which I forward have not been pub- 
lished, with the exception, perhaps, of that to the memory 
of Sir Edward Carne, of Nash, in the county of Glamor- 
gan, our last authorized ambassador to Rome. 

With reference to the first two names, Owen Lewis 
and Hugh Owen, I know nothing. The monuments were 
destroyed when the church adjoining to the English 
College was pulled down. Possibly some of your readers 
may inform us as to Charles Gwyn and Geoffrey Vaughan, 
as well as of the others. a 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Grant, Rector of the College, 
when I was at Rome in 1847-8, obligingly copied the 
inscriptions from a MS. in the College Library, 

Sir Edward Carne’s monument, and that of Pecham, 
are in the atrium or cloister of St. Gregory, in Monte 
Celi, at Rome.—J. M. T. 

March 1, 1853. 


FORMERLY IN THE CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH COLLEGE, ROME. 
1595. 
D. O. M. 
Audoeno Ludovico Cambro Britanno U. J. D. ac Professori 
Oxonii in Anglia Ac Regio Duaci in Flandria Archidiacono 
Hannoniae et Canonico in Metropolitana Cameracensi atque 
Officiali generali utriusque Signaturae Referendario Caroli Car- 
dinalis Borromaei Archiepiscopi Mediolanensis Vicario Generali 
Gregorii XIII Et Xysti' V. in Congregatione de Consultationibus 
Episcoporum et Regularium a Secretis Episcopo Cassanensi 
Gregorio XIV ad Helvetios Nuntio Clementis VIII. Apos- 
tolicae Visitationis in Alma Urbe adjutori, Anglos in Italia 
Galliae ac Belgio omni ope Semper juvit, atque ejus imprimis 
opera Hujus Collegii ac Duacensis ac Rhenensis Fundamenta 
jacta sunt Vixit annos LXI Menses IX Dies XXIX Exula 


atria XXXVI Obiit XIV Octobris MDXCV Ludovicus de 
Torres Archiepiscopus Montis Regalis Amico posuit. 
FORMERLY IN THE CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH COLLEGE, ROME. 
1618. 
D. O. M. 
D. Hugoni Odoeno Nobili Cambro Britaiio Carnaviensi qui 


1 Sixtus. 
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florente Adhuc aetate Patriam haeresi infectam Fugiens, L annos 
in Gallia Hispania Belgio Italia vivens exilio consenuit cujus 
Opera et consilio uterque Philippus Hisp. Reges Albertus 
Austriae et Burgundiae Et Alexander Parme Duces in rebus 
Gravissimis sunt usi Catholicam Contra Sectarios Fidem semper 
to Virili adjuvit provexitq. usque adeo ut Illius zelo exagitati 

aeretici novas Indies illi molestias procudere usq Ad extremum 
vitae spiim? non destiterint, cujus in Deum pietas, liberalitas in 
Pauperesin Bonos oés benevolentia Ereptum terris Coelo dignum 
reddiderunt, Romae octogenarius Romanae Fidei Propugnator 
acetrimus maximo Catholicorum Anglorum dolore moritur III 
Kalend. Junii anno MDCXVIII Collegium Anglorum insigni 
Benefactori et Carolus Guineus ex Sorore nepos ex testamento 
heres Amantissimo avunculo posuere. 


CLOISTER OF ST. GREGORY, IN MONTE CELI, ROME. 
1569. 
D. O. M. 


Roberto Pechamo Anglo Equiti aurato Philippo et Mariae 
Angliae et Hispan. Regit Olim a consiliis. genere Religione 
virtute praeclaro Qui cum Patriam suam A Fide Catholica 
deficientem Adspicere sine summo dolore Non posset, relictis 
omnib. Quae in hac vita carissima esse Solent in voluntarium 


rofectus Exilium post sex annos Pauperibus Christi Haeredibus 
Tisteinante institutis Sanctissime e vita migravit Idib. Sept. ann. 
MDLXIX Aetatis suae LIV Thomas Goldovellus Episcopus 
Asaphensis et Thomas Kirtonus Angli Testamenti Procuratores 


pos. 


CLOISTER OF ST. GREGORY, IN MONTE CELI, ROME. 
D. O. M. 


Eduardo Carno Britanno Equiti Aurato Jurisconsulto Oratori 
summis de rebus Britanniae Regum ad Imperatorem ad Reges 
bisq. Ad Romanam et Apostolicam sedem quarum In altera 
legatione a Philippo Mariaq. piis Regibus missus oborto dein 
post mortem Mariae in Britannia schismate, sponte Patria carens 
ob Catholicam Fidem ci magna integritatis veraeque pietatis 
existimatione decessit hoc monumentum Galfridus Vachanus et 
Thomas Fremannus amici ex Testamento pos. Obiit anno 


Salutis MDLXI XIIII Kal. Febr. 
2 Spatium. 








THE LATE EDWARD ROGERS, ESQ. 


Since the publication of our last Number, we have lost a warm 
friend and firm supporter, and one deeply interested in Archeo- 
logical science. e allude to the decease of Edward Rogers, 
Esq., of Stanage Park, which occurred at Bath, on the 22nd of 
December last. 

When we enriched the pages of our July Number with a 
disquisition from his pen upon that disputed subject, “The Site 
of the Last Battle of Caractacus,” we little expected to be called 
upon, so soon, to deplore the removal of its estimable and talented 
author; nor could those members of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association whom he entertained at Stanage last autumn, in the 
spirit and with the abundance of true English hospitality, have 
anticipated that the hand which then greeted, and the lips which 
bade them welcome, would, after the lapse of a few weeks only, 
be motionless and mute in death. 

Such sad events, though we cannot control or avert them, it 
is our melancholy privilege to lament and to deplore; and we 
should be doing an injustice as well to our own feelings, as to 
the memory of one so respected in public, and so beloved and 
esteemed in private, life,—so interested in antiquarian researches, — 
and so desirous by every means in his power to develope and 
to extend them,—if we withheld the earliest tribute of our 
unfeigned sorrow at his removal, and the conviction that it has 
occasioned a blank in our Association which will not soon be 
adequately supplied. 

r. Rogers was descended from an ancient Shropshire family 
—Rogers of “the Home.” He was the only son of Charles 
Rogers, Esq., an opulent London merchant, who on his retire- 
ment from business, purchased the estate of Stanage, in the 
counties of Radnor, Hereford, and Salop, and erected upon it 
the present noble mansion. This, with the estate, the late Mr. 
Rogers considerably improved; enlarging the one, and so exten-. 
sively planting the other, as to gain from the Society of Arts the 
gold medal for plantations. 

The subject of this brief memoir was educated at the Charter 
House, whence he proceeded to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and graduated in civil law. After being called to the bar, and 
travelling the Oxford Circuit, he retired from the active duties of 
the — and obtained, in 1820, a seat in Parliament for 
the Borough of Bishopscastle, which he retained till the passing 
of the Reform Bill. He was moreover an active magistrate, and 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Radnor, and filled the office 
of sheriff in the year 1840. 
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Mr. Rogers was twice married. His first wife, Sarah Augusta, 
daughter of George Wolff, Esq., Danish Consul in England, was 
taken from him in the year 1816, and their numerous family were 
cut off in childhood, with the exception of Edward, who died at 
Geneva, in 1838, several years after he had attained his majority. 
He afterwards married, in 1832, Eliza Casamajor, daughter of 
Henry Brown, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, a union from 
which he derived uninterrupted happiness, till in December, 
1849, death again withered the pleasant plant in whose shadow 
he delighted, and he was left to pursue his sad and solitary 


way! 

This heavy blow fell with overwhelming violence upon our 
estimable friend ; his constitution sustained a shock from which 
it never afterwards recovered, and the subsequent loss of a dear 
and justly valued Sister in whose society he took refuge, added 
to the already accumulated burden, and matured the seeds of a 
latent but long existing disease. 

After consulting an eminent London physician, and resorting 
to every expedient that medical science could devise, he returned 
to Bath, where, after much suffering, patiently endured, he quietly 
and resignedly breathed his last in the seventy-first year of his 
age. 





THE LAST PART OF THE MIRROUR FOR 
MAGISTRATES. 


IMPRINTED aT Lonpon By TuHos. MarsHeE, A.D. 1574, 


Howe Owen Glendowr seduced by false prophecyes tohe upon 
him to be Prince of Wales & was by Henry Prince of 
England chased to the mountaynes where He miserablye 
died for lacke of foode Anno D 1401. 


About the year 1557, Sackville formed the plan of the 
Mirrour for Magistrates ; it was to comprise all the illustrious 
unfortunates of the English history, and every personage was to 
recite his own misfortunes in a soliloquy before the poet, who 
descends, after the manner of Dante, into hell, conducted by 
Sorrow. It was intended that the characters should have passed 
in a chronological order of procession, and Sackville began 
vigorously with the induction. But the poet was soon lost in 
the statesman. He had commenced his biographical sketches 
at the further end of the series with Henry, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. He therefore adapted the close of his induction to the 
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circumstances of his only finished legend, and abandoned the 
design abruptly, but he did not relinquish the project of his own 
fancy, without recommending its completion to Richard Baldwyn 
and George Ferrers, men of the first talent at that period, nor 
without selecting the most pathetic incidents and catastrophes 
from the chronicles. The magnitude of the attempt to which his 
single resources appeared equal, deterred his successors from 
prosecuting it without assistance; they invited the contributions 
of their contemporaries, and, amongst the rest, engaged Church- 

ard and Phaer; the latter wrote the life of Owen Glandwr, 
inserted in the quarto collection of 1559, the title of which was 
as follows: —“A Myrroure for Magistrates wherein may be seen 
by example of others with howe grevous plages Vices are 
punished & how frail & unstable worldly Prosperitie is founde 
even of those whom Fortune seemeth most highly to favour.— 
Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. Anno 1559. Kdi- 
bus Thome Marsh.” The Mirrour was reprinted in 1563, 1571, 
1574, and again in 1587, with an induction and the addition of 
new lives by John Higgins. Whether Phaer’s poem was thrown 
out to make room for the insertions of this editor is not known, 
but it certainly made a part of the collection on the first two 
republications. In the year 1610, the work underwent a com- 
plete revision with additions, by Richard Niccols, a poet of 
powers very superior to Higgins. On this occasion the title 
was changed; “A Mirrowr for Magistrates being a true Chro- 
nicle Historie of the untimely Falles of such unfortunate Princes 
& Men of Note as have happened since the first entrance of 
Brute into this Island until this our Age, &c., newly enlarged; 
imprinted by Felix Kyngston, 1610.” It contains eighty-six 
lives, &c. 





I 


I pray thee Baldwin, sith thou doest 
entend 

to shew the fall of such as climbe to hye 

remember me whose miserable end 

may teach a man his vicious life to flye 

Oh Fortune! Fortune! out on thee I crye 

my lively corps thou hast made leane & 


slender 
for lacke of foode whose name was Owen 
Glendour 
zr. 
A Welshman borne and of the Trojan 


bloud 
but ill brought up whereby full well I 


finde 
that neither byrth nor linage make us 
good 


though it be true that Cat will after 
kinde 

Flesh gendreth flesh but not the soule or 
ind 


minde 
they gender not but fouly do degender 
when men to vice from virtue them sur- 
render 


III. 
Eche thinge by Nature tendeth to the 


same 

whereof it came and is disposed like 

down sinks the mold—up mounts the 
fiery flame 

with horne the Hart—with hoofe the 
horse doth strike 

the wolfe doth spoile—the suttle foxe 
doth pike 
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and to eonclude no fishe fleshe fowle or 
plant 

of there true name the propertie doth 
want 


Iv. 


But as for men syth severallye they have 

a minde whose manners are by learning 
made 

goode bringing up alonely doth them 


save 
In honest acts which with their parents 
fade 
so that true gentrye standeth in the trade 
of vertuous life not in the fleshlye line 
for blood is brute but gentrye is divine 


v. 


Experience doth cause me thus to say 

and that the rather for my countreymen 

which vaunt & boast themselves above 
the day 

if they may straine their stock from 
worthy men 

which let be true are they the better 
then? 

nay far the worse if so they be not good 

for why—they staine the beauty of their 

blood 


vi. 


How wee we mocke y® burden bearing 
mule 
if He would brag He were an horses 


sonne 

to prese his pride (might nothing els 
him rule) 

his boastes to prove no more but bid 
him run 

the Horse for swiftness hath his glory 
wonne 

the mule could near the more aspyer 

though He should prove a Pegas was his 
sire 


vil. 


Ech man may crake of that which was 
his owne 
our parents vertues are theirs & no whit 


ours 

who therefore will of noble byrth be 
knowen 

ought shyne in vertue like his aunces- 
tours 

gentry conscisteth not in landes and 
towers 

He isa Churle though all the world were 
his 


Yea Arthurs heyre—if that He live amisse 
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vittI. 


For vertuous life a gentleman doth make 

of her possessour all be He poore as Job 

Yea Ama no name of elders He can 
take 

for proofe take Merlin fathered by a Hob 

but who sets his minde to spoile & rob 

although He come by due discent from 


Brute 
He is a Chorle ungentle vile & brute 


Ix. 
Well thus did I for want of better witte 
because my parents naughtely broughte 
™me up 
~ gentlemen (they sayd) was nought so 
tte 


as to attast by bould attemptes the cup 

of conquests wyne, whereof [ thought to 
sup 

& therefore bent mself to rob & ryve 

and whom I could of lands & goodes 
deprive 


x. 


for Henry the 4% did then usurps the 
crowne 

despoyled the King, with Mortimer the 
heyre 

for which his subjects sought to pin him 
downe 

and I while fortune offered me so fayre 

did what I might his honour to appayre 

& took on me to be the Prince of Wales 

entiste thereto by prophecies and tales 


xI. 
for which such idle as wayte upon the 
spoyle 
from every part of Wales unto me drew 
for loitering Youth untaught in any toyle 
are readye aye all mischief toe ensue 
through helpe of these so greate my 
glorye grewe 
that I defyed my king through loftye hart 
and made sharpe warre on all that toke 
his part 
XII. 


See lucke, I tooke Lord Rainold Gray 
of Rythen 

and him enforst my daughter to esponse 

and so unraunsomed I held him still & 
sythen 

in Wigmore land through battle rigorous 

I caught the right heire of the crowned 
house 

The Earle of March Sir Edmond Morti- 
mer 

and in a dungeon kept him prisoner 
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XIII. 


When all the marches longing unto 
Wales 

by Syverne West I did invade and burne 

destroyed the townes in Mountaines & 
in Vales 

and rich in spoyles had homeward safe 
returne 

was none so bold durst once againste me 
spurne 

thus prosperously doth fortune forwarde 
call 


those whom she mindes te give the 
sorest fall 


xIV. 


When fame had brought these tidings to 
the king 

(although the Scottes then vexed him 
right sore) 

a mighty army against me He did bring 

whereof the French king being warned 


afore 

who mortal hate against King Henry 
bore 

to greve our Fo He quickly to me sent 

twelve thousand. Frenchmen armed to 
war & bent 


xv. 


a part of them led by the Earl of Marche 

Lord James of Burbon a valiant tried 
knight 

withheld by wynddes to Wales-ward 
forth to march 

took land at Plymmouth prively on a 
night 

and when he had done all that he durst 
or might 

after a meyney of his men were slayne 

He stole to ship and sailed home again 


xvi. 


twelve thousand more in Milford did 
arrive 

and came to me then lying at Denbigh! 

with armed Welshmen thousands double 
fyve 

with whome we went to Worcester well 
nigh 

& there encampt us on a mount on high 

to abide the king who shortly after came 

and pitched his field on a hill hard by 
the same 


XVII. 


there eight daies long our hoastes lay 
face to face * 
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and neyther durst others power assaile 

but they so stopt the passages the space 

that vitailes could not come to our 
avayle 

wher through constraint our hearts be- 
gan to faile 

so that the Frenchmen shranke away by 
night 

and I with mine to the mountaines took 
our flight 


XVIII. 


The king pursued greatly to his cost 

from hilles to woods from woods to 
valleis plane 

and by the way his men & stuff He lost 

and when He saw*He gained nought but 
paine . 

He blewe retreat & gat him home againe 

then with my power I boldly came 
abrode 


taken in my country for a very God 
XIX. 


Immediately after fell a joly jarre 

between the King & Percies worthy 
blouds 

which grew at last into a deadly warre 

for like as drops engender mighty flouds 

and litle seedes sprut forth great leaves 
& buds 

even so small strives if they be suffered 
Tun 

brede wrath & warre & death or they be 
done 


xx. 


The King would have the raunsome of 
such Scots 

as these the Percies ta’ne had in the fielde 

but see howe strongly lucre knits her 


knots 

the king will have—the Percies will not 
yield 

desire of goods some craves but graunteth 
seeld 

oh cursed goods, desire of you hath 
wrought 

all wickedness that hath or can be 
thought 


« XXI. 


The Percies deemed it meeter for the 
king 

to have redemed their cosin Mortimer 

who in his quarrell all his power did 
bring 

to fight with me that tooke him prysoner 

than of their pray to rob his souldier 


1 Dynbych y Pyscod, the modern Tenby. 
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and therefore willed him so some meane 
were found 

to quite forth him whom I kept vily 
bound 


XXII. 


Bicause the king misliked their request 
they came themselves & did accord with 
mee 
complaining how the kingdom was op- 
t 


pres 
by Henries rule—wherefore we did agree 
to — him downe & part the realme in 


the ng — part theirs—Wales wholy to 
bem 


the re rest to th’ erle of Marches 
line 


XXIII. 


and for to set us hereon more agog 

a prophet came (a vengeance take them 
all) 

affirming Henry to be Gogmagog 

whom Merline doth a Mouldwarp ever 


call 

accurst of God that must be brought in 
thrall 

by a Wolfe a Dragon & a Lion strong 

which should devide his kingdom them 
among 


XXIV. 
this crafty dreamer made us three such 
beastes 


to thinke we were the foresayd beastes 
indede 

and for that cause our badges and our 
creastes 

we searched out which scarsely well 


agreed 

howbeit the Heroldes redy at such a 
neede 

drewe downe such issues from olde aun- 
cesters 

as proved these ensignes to be surely 
oures 


XXV. 
Ye crafty Welshemen wherefore do ye 


mocke 

the noble men thus—with your famed 
rimes 

Ye noble men why fiye ye not the flocke 

of suche as have seduced so many times 

false prophesies are plauges for divers 
crimes 

which God doth let the devilish sort 
devise 

to trouble such as are not godly wise 
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XXVI. 
And that appeared by us three beastes 
indede 


through false perswasion highly borne in 
Hand 
that in our feate we could not chuse but 


spede 
to kill the king and to enjoy his land 
for which exployt we bound ourselves 
in hand 
to stand contented ech man with his 


parte 
so fully folly assured our foolish hart 
XXVII. 


But such they say as fishe before the net 
aa | seldome surfet of the pray they 
take - 
of thinges to come the haps be so unset 
that none but fooles may warrant of 
them make 
the full assured successe doth oft forsake 
for fortune findeth none so fyt to flout 
assured by Sots which cast no kind of 
doubt 
XXVIII. 


a sayest thou Henry Hotspur do I 

lye 

for thou right manly gavest the King a 
fielde 


and there wast slaine bicause thou 
wouldst not flye 

Syr Thomas Percy thine uncle forst to 
yeelde 

did cast his head sere but seeld 

from Shrewsbury towne to the top of 
London Bridge 

So thus fonde did both their lives 
abridge 

XXIX. 

Whan king Henry the victory had wonne 

destroyed the Percies put their power to 
flight 

He did appoint Prince Henry his eldest 
sonne 

with all his power to mete me if he 

ht 


mig 
but I discomfit through my partners 
ht 
had not the heart to mete him face to 


ce 
but fled away and he pursued the chase 
xxx. 


Now Baldwine marke—for I calde 
Prince of Wales 

and made beleve—I should be he in dede 

—— to flye among the Hills & 
dales 
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ve all my men forsooke me at my 
nede 
who trusteth loyterers seeid hath lucky 


e 
and whan the capitaynes courage doth 
him fay] 


yle 

his souldiers hearts a litle thing may 

quayle 

XXXI. 

and so Prince Henry chased me that lo! 
I founde no place wherein I might abyde 
for as the dogges pursue the sely doe 
the Brache behind—the hounds on every 

side 
so tracte they me among the mountaynes 


wyde 

whereby I founde I was the,heartlesse 
hare 

and not the beast Colprophet? did declare 


XXXII. 
and at the last like as the litle roch 
must either be eat or leap upon the 
shore 
when as the hungary Pickerell doth 


approach 
and there finde death—which it escapt 
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that eyther I must unto my enmy yeeld 
or starve for hungar in the barrayn feeld 


XXXIII. 
Here shame & payne awhile were at a 
trife 


strife 

Payn bad me yeelde—shame bad me 
rather fast 

the one bad spare—the other bad spend 
—my life 

but shame (shame have it) overcame at 
last 

whan hunger gnew—th‘t doth the stone- 
wal brast 

& made me eat both gravel durt and 

d 


mu 
and last of all my dung my flesh and 
blud 


XXXIV. 


this was mine end to horrible to heare 
yet good enough for a life that was so ill 
whereby O Baldwin warn all men to 


beare 

their youth such love to bring them up 
in skill 

bid Princes flye Colprophets lying byll$ 

and not presume to clime above their 
8 


tates 
before for they be faultes th’ foile men—not 
so double death assaulted me so sore their fates 





Cambrian Archaralagical Assuriation. 


Tue Seventh Annual Meeting of the Association will be 
held at Brecon on Monday the 12th of September, 1853, 
and the following days : 


Sir Josepn Barey, Bart., M.P., President. 


A programme of the proposed excursions will appear in 
the July Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis. In 
the meantime we give a list with which we have been 
favoured of the chief objects of archeological interest 
near Brecon:— 
PRIMEVAL. 

(1.) Stations, Fortir1ep Posts, &c.—At Slwch, three-quar- 
ters of a mile from Brecon, a very perfect camp; one on the brig 
Hill, one mile, also very perfect; another in Fenni-wood, one mile 


? False prophets. 3 Skill. 
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and a half. Entrenchment at Cilwhibart, two miles. Camps at 
Twyn Llechfaen, three miles; at Twynygaer above Cefnparc, 
four miles; on the hill above Trallwng, six miles; at Twynygaer, 
on Talwen Common, four miles; at Gaerfawr (very well defined), 
and Gaerfach, on each side of the Hondda above Pont-allt-arnog, 
six miles; at Cornyfan above Pontfaen, six miles; on Alltfillo, six 
miles; on the Allt above Llansaintfread, six miles; on Wenallt 
above Talybont, six miles; on Crighywel above Crickhowel, 
very perféct, fourteen miles; at Craig-y-gaer above Clydach, 
sixteen miles; on the Miarth, ten miles; at Cefnygaer above 
Defynock, nine miles; at Pendre Talgarth, eight oma. 

(2.) Tumut1.—At Pytyngwyn, two miles; at Alexander Stone, 
two miles; at Tymawr, Llangasty tal-y-llyn, five miles; at Crag 
and Twyn-cerig-adarn on the hill above Llanfihangel Nantbrane, 
five miles; at the Tri Chrigau on Eppynt, ten miles; at Llanfair 
near Crickhowel, thirteen miles. 

(3.) CarneppAv in abundance on the mountain chains of 
Eppynt and Drygarn, and on Mynydd Llangynidr. 

(4.) Metn1 Hirton.—At Pool, one mile and a half; the Maen 
Llia, described below, six miles; at Llwynyfedwen, near Llan- 
gynidr Bridge, nine miles; at Cwrtygollen, fourteen miles; and 
near Tretower, nine miles. The perforated stone pointed out by 
Archdeacon Williams near Llwynreidd, three miles. 


(5.) CromLEcHAv.—At Kingstone Hill, Llanywern, three miles; 
near Penycefnyffordd above Talgarth, ten miles. 

(6.) Cistrzin1.—The Ty-illtyd above Manest Court, three 
miles; above Castell Madoc, five miles; near Gwernvale, thirteen 
miles; Croesllechau near Pontithel, nine miles. 


ROMAN AND EARLY CHRISTIAN. 


The Roman town “Bannium,” portions of which are very 
perfect, three miles, together with the road Sarn lleon or Sarn 
Helen, thence to Neath and towards Chester; and in the former 
direction, the Maen Llia (supposed to be a Roman road mark), 
a vast unsculptured stone visible from the road for five miles on 
each side, six miles; and the Maen Madoc (sculptured), twelve 
miles; and in the latter, the Maen y morwynion, two miles, a 
sculptured stone with an inscription still legible. 

Roman Stations of great interest at Coed-y-gaer and Penygaer 
in Cwmdu, ten miles. 

The site of a Roman villa, bath-house, &c., at Llanfrynach, 
two miles and a half. 

InscrIBED StonEs.—Besides those above mentioned, the Vic- 
torinus stone at Scethrog, five miles (Arch. Camb. 1851, p. 226); 
the stone of Turpilius near Crickhowel, fourteen miles; the stones 
of Valens and Peregrinus at Cwmda, ten miles, (Arch. Camb. 
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1851, p. 227). There are other stones at Llandefailog Church 
(inscribed), two miles and a half; at Penmiarth, twelve miles ; 
but their origin is unknown. 


MEDIEVAL, 


(1.) Mitrrary.—Castles, at Brecon; at Pencelli, four miles; 
at Crickhowel, thirteen miles and a half; at Tretower, twelve 
miles; at Blaenllyfni, seven miles; Dinas, nine miles; Brynllys, 
eight miles; Hay, fifteen miles. Sites of castles at Blaencamlais, 
six miles; at Castell di, Senny Bridge, nine miles; at Trecastell, 
twelve miles; at Castell Madoc, at Aberedw, and Builth, sixteen 
miles (the localities of Llewelyn’s last battle); remains of Brecon 
town wall. 

(2.) EccuzstasticaL.—The Priory Church of St. John the 
Evangelist at Brecon, the choir of which is a magnificent speci- 
men of Early English architecture; the choir of the Collegiate 
Church of Christ, formerly a church of Dominicans; St. Mary’s 
Church in Brecon; Churches at Llanddew, one mile and a half; 
Llanspyddyd, two miles; Defynock, nine miles; Llanhamlach, 
three miles; Llansaintfraed, six miles; Crickhowel, thirteen miles. 
Llanthony Abbey is within twenty miles. 

(3.) Domestic.—Remains of Priory buildings at Brecon and 
at Crickhowel; Bishop’s Manor at Llanddew; Newton, half a 
mile; carved oak fire-place, &c., from Pennant, at the Castle 
House, in Brecon; Porthaml near Talgarth, nine miles; stone 
carving and pargeting in house near Treberfedd, five miles. 

(4.) Crosses.—At Noyaddsiarmon Llanynis, fourteen miles ; 
at Llangammarch, fourteen miles. 

(5.) Ancient WeELLs.—Maenda, halfa mile; at Llanhamlach, 
three miles; Llechfaen. 


It may be mentioned as an additional inducement that 
Brecon is the centre of the most picturesque scenery in 
South Wales, possesses excellent accommodation, and is 
easily accessible on every side. 

It will be proposed, in Rule IV., for “two or more 
General Secretaries,” to substitute “ one or more General 
Secretaries.” ; 

Gentlemen intending to communicate Papers to the 
Meeting are earnestly requested to forward the titles of 
the same without delay to the Rev. W. Basil Jones, Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 
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Carrvspondence. 


THE GRAVE OF GWALLAWG. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—In calling in question the accuracy of Mr. Stephens’ remarks 
eign | the locality of the sepulchral tumulus of Gwallawg (Wal- 
lace), I had no other authority than that of a translation of the 
poetical stanzas of the Graves of the Warriors, ascribed to Taliesin, 
which appeared in the North Wales Chronicle about the year 1817, 
under the signature of “ P. B. W.,” the then rector of Llanrug. The 
late Mr. P. B. Williams was a person eminently qualified to furnish 
a correct version of the poems of Taliesin, and to rescue them from 
the obscurity in which they are generally found, in consequence of 
having been transmitted through the medium of illiterate persons. 
A correct and authentic copy of Englynion y Beddau may probably 
be found in the library of his son at Pantafon, near Caernarvon. 
The following is an extract from the translation alluded to:—“The 
grave of Pryderi is at Abercynolwyn, where the torrents rush from 
the mountains: the grave of Gwallamg the Tall is on the banks of the 
brook of Carrog.” 

Abercynolwyn is a locality well known, and the place which I 
have already attempted to identify as the grave of Gwallawg is sur- 
rounded by memorials of religious zeal and of warlike excitement in 
Arfon, among the descendants of Cunedda Wledig. Mr. S. denies 
the validity of any argument founded on a similarity in nomenclature, 
by citing examples, in which the same names occur in several 
counties, such as Nanllau, Tryfan, Bryn Arien. 

When terms occur descriptive of particular localities, they are 
entitled to special notice, such as Nanllau, a corruption of Nant y 
llef, so called from a remarkable echo in the immediate vicinity : and 
as Mr. S. derives a great part of the information which he brings to 
bear upon this subject from the legend of Math ap Mathonwy, in the 
Mabinogion, he will doubtless admit that the relative position of 
Pennard, Dolpepin, and Bala daulyn, which may be traced in 
succession on the banks of the Llyfni, in accordance with the topo- 
Fraphy of the legend, cannot apply to any other locality either in 

orth or South Wales, except through the delusive mirror of 
Gwydion ap Don. He must also admit, that whatever might have 
been the claims of Pryderi to the diadem of the twenty-three cantons 
of South Wales, he is represented as a mere pig-drover, if not of a 
more degrading profession, visiting the various styes or pig stations 
in the exercise of his art, at Mochdref and Mochnant, in the county 
of Denbigh; Mochras and Mochynllaeth, in Meirion; and Mochmon 
and Corsfochno, in Cardiganshire. To draw materials from such an 
extraordinary document as this for the elucidation of the poems of 
Taliesin, would afford a proof that nothing comes amiss, which 
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favours an hypothesis formed in the school of Jacob Bryant, and 
worked out by the author of the Celtic Researches. 

Without plunging into the abyss of Bryant’s Mythology, I beg to 
draw Mr. Stephens’ attention to facts connected with the topography 
of this legend, before I attempt to extricate myself from the horns of 
a dilemma on which I have been unexpectedly pitched, and compelled 
not only to have my cake, but to eat and digest it, as well as I can. 

Pennard, where we first meet with Pryderi and his pigs, is a large 
villa or township extending along the banks of the Livin, from the 
sea to the summit of Llwytmore. It has an old mansion called 
Lleyar fawr or Llefer fawr, a name given to Lucius, the first prince 
in western Europe who embraced the Christian faith in the second 
century. It was in possession of a branch of the Glynns of Glynllifon, 
and by marriage became the property of Colonel Twistleton when in 
command of a detachment of the Parliamentary forces sent to secure 
North Wales to the interest of Oliver Cromwell. Within a mile on 
the opposite bank of the river is a small eminence called Bryn 
Gwydion ap Don, the rival of Pryderi. Higher up on the Llyfni, 
and surrounded by a swamp, is Dolpepin, where Wilson took his 
celebrated view of Snowdon, in contiguity to which are the double 
lakes of Nantllef, on the margin of which, called Bala daulyn, 
Edward the First pitched his tent, and was for some days employed 
in attesting some deeds of importance, some of which may be seen at 
large in Rhymer’s Feedera. 

On the uplands of Nantllef several Druidical remains were to be 
seen a few years ago, which, together with the grave of Mabon, have 
disappeared under an accumulation of refuse from the slate quarries, 
and an interesting circle of upright stones sacrilegiously appropriated 
towards the erection of fences, and for other agricultural purposes. 
Between these uplands and Caernarvon Bay may be seen the slopes 
of Tryfan, which have been in possession of a branch of the family 
of Llowarch ap Bran for a period of 600 years, as the present worthy 
proprietor can testify from genealogical and other documentary 
evidence in the archives of the family, thus affording undoubted proof 
of the genuineness of the poems of Taliesin, furnished by P. B. W., 
viz., that the grave of Mabon the son of Madron is on the uplands of 
Nanlley, and the grave of Bedwin the Brave on the sloping side of 
Gallt Tryfan. 

I will now accompany Pryderi the swineherd to another part of 
Arfon, situated on the banks of the river Ogwen. Here the sovereign 
of Dyfed had a favourite. abode, apparently at Chweryrion, or 
Crewyrion, which would imply, according to the tenor of this legend, 
a guild of sow-gelders, established from time immemorial for the 
benefit of Mochmon, or the Isle of Man. The villa or township of 
Grewyrion is however one of the most valuable and extensive in the 
Principality, extending from Aberogwen to Dyffryn Mymbyr, and 
embracing the demesne of Penrhyn and the slate quarries. Here 
first occurs the name of Tudur ap Grono, as one of the numerous 
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freeholders of the villa of Creweryon, who was the ancestor of Henry 
the Seventh, and gave the title to the Tudor dynasty. 

It has been a subject of discussion among some of the members of 
the cathedral, whether this important township, now co-extensive 
with the parish of Llandegai, derived its name from having been 
appropriated at an early period towards the maintenance of the high 
chuie at Bangor, as implied in the name Cororion, or choristers; or 
whether it was not a villa appropriated under the feudal system 
towards the support of the Greorion, or royal herdsmen, an office 
recognized in the early codes of British legislation. The first inter- 
pretation of the word excited considerable bustle among the precentors 
and lay vicars choral at the prospect of having an increase of salary 
from the productions of the slate rocks. However as the lease of the 
tithes of Llanddinam in South Wales, which had been appropriated by 
Act of Parliament for the support of the cathedral and choir, was 
about to expire, more pleasing anticipations were at hand, from a trite 
maxim that “a bird in the hand is worth two in a bush.” 

Instead of a such a source of enormous wealth, the then 
proprietor of the slate quarries added considerably to his means of 


accumulation by exchanging forty acres of valuable land in the 
common of Tindaethwy with the trustees of a charity, for the farm 
of Dyffryn Mymbyr before mentioned, three miles in extent, and of 
proportionate breadth, together with all its appurtenances! The 
guardians of the poor man’s church were, in this case at least, utterly 
regardless of the interests entrusted to them, and shamefully betrayed 


the cause of truth and justice for the wages of iniquity. 
I now take my leave of the legend of Math ap Mathonwy, with a 
remark in conclusion, that the sepulchral urn of Pryderi, whether 

rince or pigdrover, is said to have been deposited in the vale of 

lanegrin, at a spot where P. B. W. says the torrent of Cynolwyn 
discharges its impetuous waters into the slow and noiseless current of 
the Diswnwy; and I hereby offer a reward of one sovereign to any 
parish clerk in the neighbourhood, who will make diligent search for 
the urn in question with spade and pickaxe at Abercynolwyn, and 
produce the same at my residence at Craig y Dinas. 

I now resume the subject at issue regarding the Carrog, in reply 
to Mr. Stephens, requesting that I would not repeat the error of trans- 
lating “Carrawg”’ twice. 

In the few brief remarks which follow, he has opened a wide field 
for archeological inquiry, without perhaps being aware of their 
tendency. ‘“Carrog literally means a brook;” again, “Carrog is 
either a word signifying a brook, or the name of a place; it must be 
one or the other, it cannot be both.” Again Mr. S. shifts his ground 
and approaches the confines of the truth, when he states that Carrog is 
the name of a church. These are apparently conflicting statements, 
and so indefinite in meaning, as to require some key for their solution. 
In an old translation of the 108th Psalm, Carrog is used in the simple 
sense of a river, and this appears to have led Mr. S. astray spell- 
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bound into the realms of conjecture, without a loop-hole to extricate 
himself from a state of bewilderment, and to recover the freedom of 
reflection. | 

Carrog, I maintain, is a common name for a river in North and 
South Wales. Carrog, like many other streams, has been adopted as 
a cognomen by some sainted recluse or ecclesiastic, and hence it has 
given name to a church, and here rests the whole mystery. The 
patron saints and rivers are so identified in the traditionary legends 
of the primitive church, that it is difficult to determine whether the 
church bears the name of the saint who founded it, or to whom it is 
dedicated, or of the river on whose banks it is erected. We often, 
however, find the name of the church and that of the river in direct 
opposition to each other, and contending for the supremacy: the one 
supported by popular predilections in favour of local objects of 
veneration, whether of the rivers, the fountains from which they flow, 
or the valleys through which they meander; and the claims of the 
others enforced by canonical decrees and other instruments of syno- 
dical action. The difficulties experienced in overcoming popular 
prejudices, when cemented by religious feelings, have been exemplified 
at all periods of history. When the Roman senate, in order to 
provide against the destructive inundations of the Tiber, admitted a 
project for diverting the tributary streams into other channels with a 
view of defeating their combined effects in endangering the walls of 
Rome, their deliberations were soon interrupted by an overwhelming 
influx of petitions from the rural districts, entreating that august 
assembly not to disturb the haunts of the Fauns and Satyrs, from the 
dread of incurring some greater calamity inflicted by invisible agents, 
as a judgment upon them. The same attachment is indicated by the 
numerous altars existing throughout Britain, which were dedicated 
by the legionary soldiers, during their campaigns, to the sylvan deities 
whose patronage they wished to secure, particularly Difona or Dumies 
y ffynhonnau, who was held in high estimation and received a pro- 
portionate share of veneration. Thus it happened during the period of 
the Heptarchy, when the Witenagemot was called upon to interfere in 
a contest between the river deities and the sainted emissaries, and to 
throw the weight of civil authority on the side of the latter. A state 
of collision was the inevitable result of the popular feeling, and laws 
were enacted to enforce uniformity in the dedication of churches. 
The canon of Wulfred, at a synod held in 816, had this object 
in view, which ordained that the name of every patron saint should 
be written or engraven on the walls as well as on the altars of every 
church. This measure was found ineffectual in keeping the river 
within its proper and legitimate sphere of subserviency, and a subse- 
quent canon was framed on the principle of ocular demonstration, 
which ordained that the image of the patron saint should be fixed on 
a pedestal, or within a niche in the chancel of each church respec- 
tively, in order to create a more permanent impression on the 
parochial authorities, by a kind of argumentum ad hominem. This 
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also failed in producing the desired effect in all instances, and the 
names of rivers continued to encroach on the privileges of the sainted 
order, and usurp the honours awarded to them. 

To put a final stop to such an unseemly rivalship, Edgar, in 960, 
ordered that the worship of wells and rivulets should cease entirely ; 
and yet we find that this act of the Witan, formed on the principle of 
delenda est Carthago, soon became a dead letter, insomuch that 
Archbishop Anselm was obliged to sanction a canon, as late as the 
year 1102, confirmatory of the custom of well worship, provided it 
was done by the authority, and under the seal, of the bishop of the 
diocese. It is to this canon of Anselm that many of the fanes erected 
over springs probably owe their origin, and became the resort of 
multitudes of pilgrims from distant places, with gifts and offerings for 
propitiation, and the cure of disorders. It is at least certain that the 
splendid fane, enclosing the Wenffrwd at Holywell, was not in 
existence in 1186, when Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus were 
hospitably entertained by David, the Welsh prince, at Rhuddlan 
Castle, in their progress in Fagg the Crusade, and that neither 
the name or the legend of St. Winifred was then known in that 
neighbourhood. Several rivers, streamlets and fountains within 
the Principality are known under the names Beuno, Dunawd, 
Gwenddwr, Dwywe, &c., and it is needless to enumerate the churches 
which have been dedicated to them. Suffice it to say, that under 
these and similar names, we recognise eminent missionaries in the 
early stages of the Church, distinguished founders of collegiate 
establishments, and zealous promoters of the Gospel. 

In illustration of what I have already stated, and with especial 
reference to the Carrog, I can refer to the following example:— 
Cyngar, one of the descendants of Cunedda Wledig from the district 
of Dinodig, where an island at the entrance to Port Madog still 
bears his name, founded a church, or at least had a church dedicated 
to him on the banks of the Cefni, in Anglesey, and the parish of 
Llangyngar was well known. 

About 150 years ago, a kind of collision took place, and the Cefni 
by dint of the vow populi obtained the ascendancy, and Llangefni is 
become one of the most thriving localities. On the other hand, 
within the distance of two miles, another church bore the name of 
Hirdrefwyg, from the river on whose banks it stood. Here also a 
contest appears to have taken place between the river and the patron 
saint, which was decided by virtue of the same suprema lex in 
favour of the latter, and Finnan, a Bishop of Llandisfarne, reassumed 
his original position about three centuries ago, and retains possession 
to this day. A similar misunderstanding must have taken place 
respecting the church dedicated to Deiniol, in the county of Cardigan, 
which was left undecided, and in consequence it is called Llanddei- 
niol, or Carrog at this day. In this locality Mr. Stephens places the 

ve of Galgacus, and in so doing it may be well to consider how 
ar he lies “ie the imputation of a palpable anachronism. It is an 
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undeniable fact that the chieftains who form the subjects of Taliesin’s 
‘Heroics flourished during the Hydriotaphick period, and that 
wherever their remains are found, there must appear the funereal urn 
iar to the age. The parochial system was then in its infancy. 
atrium, or porch to edifices for public worship, with its precincts, 
had not yet been appropriated for interments, except on particular 
occasions, and within the limits of cities and municipal towns. The 
discovery of the tomb of Bronwen, on the banks of the river Alaw, 
in , a few years ago, fully corroborates the view I have 
taken. The urn was protected by a cistvaen, and hence called Bedd 
The question at issue, therefore, is not limited to a single 
word, or the interpretation of a line, as Mr. S. will have it; but 
whether an ancient barrow on the in or bank of the river 
C in Arfon, of the character of the heroic age, is the identical 
t ibed by Taliesin, a contemporary, where the remains of 
Igacus, a warrior of great celebrity, were deposited agreeably to 
the customs of the times; or whether a church called Carrog in the 
county of Cardigan, dedicated to Deiniol, of a date centuries later 
than the period alluded to, could have been the resting place of one 
of the heroes of the Gododin. And here I leave the subject to the 
decision of the readers of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


CiLmMyn. 
Craig y Dinas, Feb. 18, 1853. 


The mountain has brought forth—a very little mouse. Cilmyn’s 
letter, from age, end, is one tissue of mistakes, not to say 


misrepresentations. His references are all wrong; his knowledge of 
Welsh literature is drawn from the English mire: 5 Rae of P. B. W.; 
his facts have no existence out of his own imagination; and his argu- 
ments are generally of the kind reprobated by logicians as the fallacy 
of irrelevant conclusion. He begins by divesting himself of borrowed 
plumes, and finishes with an effort truly original, by confounding 
Galgacus (a.p. 80) with Gwallog ab Lleenog, (4.p. 580), and im- 
puting the anachronism to me! The absurdity of such a piece of 
antiquarian burlesque could only be exceeded by a serious answer. 

As to the chief point in controversy, I am more thoroughly con- 
vinced than ever that “the grave of Gwallog the Tall is in Carrog,” 
Cardiganshire ; and there are, or were, some singular monumental 
pillars in the neighbourhood of Carrog House, in the parish of Carrog, 
or Llanddeiniol. 

Cilmyn’s imputation of anachronism is sufficiently answered by 
pointing out the confusion of ideas in his own mind; but as he 
furnishes me with a pretext for detailing the method of burial in use 
at the close of the sixth century, I will avail myself of his blunder, 
not so much to find fault with him, as to add another illustration to 
my own case. Theodric, the son of Ida, king of Northumbria, 
reigned from 572 to 579; and Urien Rheged fought strongly against 
him.—( Nennius.) He was killed some time after, and according to 
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my researches, in 584; and as a mark of respect to so great a man 
we will attend the faneral. Let Llywarch Hen be spokesman :— : 


IL 
The delicate white corpse will be interr’d this day, 
Under earth and stones. 
Woe to my hand, that the father of Owain is slain. 


. 
The delicate white corpse will be covered over this day, 
Amongst earth and oak. 
Woe my hand, that my cousin is slain. 
mI. 
The delicate white corpse will be covered this night, 
Under stones will he be left. 
Woe my hand, what a step has fate decreed me. 


Iv. 

The delicate white corpse will be interr’d this night, 
Amidst earth and green sods. 

Woe my hand, that the son of Cynvarch should be slain. 





v. 

The delicate white corpse will be interr’d this day, 
Under the green sward with a tumulus (arwydd-sigw?) 
Woe my hand, that my lord is slain. 


VI. 

The fair white corpse will be interr’d this day, 
Under earth and sand. 

Woe my hand, the step that is decreed to me. 


vil. 
The fair white corpse will be interred this day, 
Under earth and blue stones. 
Woe my hand, the step that befell me. 


VIII. 

The fair white corpse will be covered this day, 

Under earth and nettles. 

Woe my hand, that such a step should have happened to me. 
Heroic Elegies of Liywarch Hen, p. 31. 


So it seems that Urien had, not an urn, but oaken coffin, and a 
tumulus to boot. Cynddylan (slain a.p. 577) also had a wooden 
coffin, as we learn from the same authority :— 


My heart, how it throbs with misery, 

That the black boards should be joined to inclose 

The fair flesh of Cynddylan, the foremost in a hundred hosts. 
Heroic Elegies, p. 75. 
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Gwallog lived after both,—and most probably had a coffin of good 


old British oak. 
T. STEPHENS. 


Merthyr Tydfil, Feb. 28, 1853. 


From the tenor of Mr. Stephens’ remarks on my letter, with a 
perusal of which I have been favoured, I conclude that my attempt 
to correct his misconceptions is not likely to have any other effect 
than that of confirming him in his extraordinary aberrations, and 
disturbing the self-complacency with which he appears to regard the 
phantastical productions of his own weak untutored imagination. I 
shall however not allow such a sweeping condemnation of my letter 
to remain unnoticed, which he has been pleased to designate as a 
“tissue of mistakes” and “misrepresentations,” and as “fallacies of 
irrelevant conclusion” reprobated by logicians. I shall therefore 
resume the subject at full length in your next quarterly number, and 
endeavour to show how utterly incompetent are the writers of the 
school of Iolo Morganwg to pass judgment upon any of the subjects 
under discussion. If not a pe and arrogant assumptions are to 
form the standard of perfection in the cultivation of Welsh literature, 
and if those who presume to call in question their interpretation of 
the mysterious language of the early bards are to be branded as 
interlopers, and denounced under the ban of 


Procul! O procul! este Profani!! 


it is high time to dissipate the delusions of these writers, and to 
neutralise the impressions which they endeavour to create in favour 
of their bardic phantasies, to the detriment of sound knowledge and 
authentic history. 

In the meantime, in return for the freedom of his remarks on my 
letter, I shall feel obliged if Mr. Stephens will favour me with his 
references for the extraordinary statements which occur in page 55 
of your last Number, viz., that the lordship of Pennard embraces 
“‘the ground on the west side of the river Seiont, opposite the town 
of Caernarvon,” and that a conflict “took place at the efflux of the 
Mewydus rivulet, which flows past the town into the Menai, which 
gave rise to the names of Cadnant and Elidyr Bank.” 

Now as the school of Iolo Morganwg is founded entirely on the 
basis of conjecture, I shall here afford a helping hand in — one 
of their aerial castles, as I have every reason to conclude that Mr. S. 
has no better authority for his assertion than some monkish legend of 
the age and stamp of Math ap Mathonwy, which he hugs with 
voracious tenacity as a correct standard of topographical excellence. 
Now Elidyr Bank is evidently a corruption of Lledr Bank, and con- 
sequently according to the rules Fresapo and Fresison in Aldrich’s 
Logic, here we must expect to find the mansion of a celebrated cord- 
wainer, called Mynawyd. Now if the reader looks into page 86 of 
the recent edition of the Giododin, he will find that Mynawyd was the 
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friend and pot-walloping companion of Pryderi, the patron of sow- 
gelders ; and as the one called his mansion Chewryrion, so the other 
would naturally adopt the title Lledr Bank for his head quarters at 
Cadnant, now called Pool Street. Now if we examine this locality 
with half the zeal and energy displayed in the diggings into Taliesin’s 
Poems for materials for book-making, we shall meet with abundance 
of facts to confirm our conjectures. We accordingly find that the 
cordwainers, even at this day, assemble in great numbers at Turf 
Square, in the immediate vicinity, for the exhibition and sale of their 
manufactured articles. Allowing a little latitude for lapse of time, 
and other small matters, the truth and reality of my assumption needs 
no further evidence than what is exhibited here every market day, 
viz., that Elidyr or Lledr Bank, the mansion of Mynawyd, must 
have been hereabouts. But Pryderi had a guild of Cweirwyr at his 
place near Llandegai: well, so had Mynawyd a guild of his frater- 
nity established near Cadnant, where they used to celebrate the 
festival of Crispin in the olden times under the heraldic emblem of 
the craft, the awl, and the place is called the Guild-Anl to this day. 
Don’t you see the thing is as plain as a pike-staff. Add to all this 
the old inn called “Court y Boot” in sight ofthe gilded Awl, and the 
“Jolly Pipes” in Shoe Lane, where the co-fraternities still meet, 
determined to keep up the connexion between Pryderi and Mynawyd, 
and, by their joint efforts, to elect a member of their own body from 
myn y don, to represent the Principality at the next session of 
Parliament. 

That the above is not an overdrawn specimen of the mode of 
reasoning which these writers pursue in maintaining their phantasies, 
I will now prove from the work of one of the principal founders of 
the modern bardic school, by which it will appear that the Bén y glér 
section of the promoters of Welsh literature have succeeded for a time 
at least in introducing fable and fiction in such profusion as to con- 
found all distinctions, and by mixing up the Helioarkite effusions 
with the current of real history, to sap the foundations of both. 

In page 91 of a work entitled Popular Cambrian Antiquities, 
reference is made to a Mythological Allegory in the Triad respecting 
the Sow of Dollwaran Dolben, on which the author sagely remarks 
(risum teneatis ), “as in the Welsh language Hweh signifies a sow, 
and Cwch a boat, I strongly suspect that the former name was 
adopted to disguise the mystery, as approximating sufficiently in 
sound to intimate the sense to the initiated. The sow then with eight 
feet represented the boat, that is the ark of Noah, with its eight 
supporters, or eight priests, as representatives of the eight persons 
saved in the ark: and these were what Glasteing found reposing 
under the apple tree, a representative also, I presume, of the tree of 
life. "When the boat was called a sow, for the same reason would its 
priests be called pigs, whether for concealment by the friends, or in 
derision by its enemies, of the superstition.” 

The legend of Pryderi is’ cast into the shade by this precious 
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fragment from the school, which is exceeded only by another legend 
preserved by the same author in his Collectanea Cambrica, which 
represents the burying of some pigs from Oxford, in a stone chest, at 
Dinas Emrys. 

I must however leave these pigs at present in arca lapidea, and 
have a few parting words with Mr. S. His rhodomontade is truly 
amusing, in which he declares his determination at all hazards to ride 
his hobby, and stick to the last, even should he suffer martyrdom like 
Tudvyl. 

“Tam more thoroughly convinced than ever that ‘the grave of 
Gwallog the Tall is in Carrog,’ Cardiganshire;” and I am equally 
determined that Gallawg ap Lleenawg shall rest peacably in his 
grave on the banks of the brook of Carrog in Arfon. 

“There are or were some singular monumental pillars in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carrog House.” Here is a loop hole with a vengeance 
between two tenses, the present and past, for Mr. S. to secure a timely 
retreat when in the very act of falling, ben-tra-mwnwgl, into a 
mouse-trap; but even this will not serve him in such a fearful 
emergency. For I can assure him that Carrog House, near Aber- 
daron, is a mansion of much greater antiquity, and surrounded by 
more lasting memorials of the descendants of Cunedda Wledig, in 
the form of churches, &c., than any which Mr. Stephens, with all his 
ingenuity, can point out in any locality in South Wales. 

CiLMynN. 


Craig y Dinas, March 11, 1853. 





FRENCH-WELSH. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srtr,—The following rather pardonable blunder, extracted from the 
Histoire des Gaulois of M. Amedée Thierry, will amuse Welsh 
scholars: —“La collection la plus compléte des documens littéraires 
des Gallois a été publicé & Londres sous le titre anglo-gallois de 
Myvyrian Archaeology of Wales, que Y on pourrait rendre en 
frangais par celui d’ Archéologie intellectuelle des Gallois.””—JIntro- 
duction, p. cxxxviii. Note. 

I am far from wishing by this notice to lower the value of the 
work in your readers’ eyes: on the contrary, I recommend it strongly 
to all who wish for anything like a clear view on the very intricate 
subject of Celtic ethnology.—I am, &c. W. B. J. 


University College, Feb. 28, 1853. 


CLAWDD COCH.—MR. WYNNE FFOULKES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Str,—I have been requested by the daughter of the late Rev. 
Walter Davies, to vindicate the reputation of her father, whom I 
held in great esteem, from some aspersions which she deems Mr. 
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Wynne Ffoulkes to have cast upon him; but on that point I cannot 
interfere, as it appears to me that Mr. Ffoulkes has not laid himself 
open to any such charge, and that Miss Davies has taken offence 
without sufficient cause. 

The subject matter is this. In a note to his paper on “The Site of 
the Last Battle of Caractacus,” (Arch. Camb. 1851, p. 144,) he 
states, on the authority of a Mr. Asterley and his mother, that in his 
eS, time, a piece of silver with a device on it, round like a 

ve shilling piece, and as large as the palm of his hand, with some 
pieces of metal like the tops of spoons, but very small, were found at 
Clawdd Coch, and given to the curate at Llanymyneich, for the 
purpose of being submitted to the Rev. Walter Davies, for his opinion 
upon it; but “the reverend gentleman, the curate, never had the 
grace to return it;” and “thus is lost to us an important piece of 
evidence in the history of Clawdd Coch.” Mr. Ffoulkes goes on to 
observe that “Mr. Asterley believed them to have been Roman 
reliques. Perhaps the portions of what he described as very small 
~ spoons may have been portions of ligule. I believe there is every 
reason for thinking that the Romans visited Clawdd Coch at some 
period or other.” 

As already intimated, Mr. Ffoulkes is fully exonerated from the 
charge of having said aught against the late Mr. Davies; but there 
are grave doubts in the way of accepting Mr. Asterley’s statement. 
Miss Davies states that had such relics been found, her father would 
have heard of them; and having heard of them, they would not have 
been lost to the public. I think so too. One thing is clear, that 
thirty-three years ago, the reputed Roman station at Clawdd Coch 
was the subject of antiquarian discussion, and frequently supported 
by the late Rev. Peter Roberts. This will probably correspond to 
the time of Mr. Asterley’s grandfather; and if it be borne in mind 
that the following remarks were written after Peter Roberts had 
made known his views, they will be seen to overbalance the testi- 
mony of Mr. Asterley, and to leave the Roman character of Clawdd 
Coch in statu quo, if not to overturn it altogether. In the Cambro- 
Briton, of May, 1820, the Rev. Walter Davies wrote some topo- 
graphical notices of the parish of Llansilin, county of Denbigh, and 
at p. 339, we find the following remarks:—“They (the editors of 
the Beauties of England and Wales,) cry ‘Ecce Mediolanum!’ 
at Pen y Bont, the extremity of the southern wing of this parish, 
upon the junction of the Cynllaith with the Tanat. This is the spot 
fixed upon in the body of the work, but in the map of the stations, 
&e., prefixed, Mediolanum is not put down at Pen y Bont, but at 
Clawd Coch. . . . . The late learned Mr. Peter Roberts had 
viewed this spot, and would fain insist, in conversation, that it was 
the identical spot where Mediolanum once quartered the legions of 
ambitious Rome. . . - I had myself, some years before, been 
rather sanguine on the subject; and in consequence of preconceived 
ideas, hastened to CLawp Cocu full of expectations. When I 
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arrived, I found, fortunately, a team in the field ploughing: and the 
farmer declared, that he had seen the piece ploughed & harrowed 
occasionally for upwards of forty years past, but had never seen nor 
heard of any Roman relics, coins, brick, or utensils, the indispensable 
accompaniments of Roman stations.—W. D.” Mr. Davies then goes 
on to show that Clawdd Coch was probably a foss made for the 
defence of Carreghova Castle, destroyed about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The farmer’s team drew the plough; but if they 
might be used to draw an inference, it would be this:—the farmer 
was Mr. Asterley’s grandfather, and yet he had never seen or heard 
of any Roman relics, coins, brick, or utensils, &c. 

Commending these remarks to the attention of Mr. Ffoulkes and 
your other readers,—I am, &c., 

Merthyr Tydfil, Feb. 28, 1853. T. STEPHENS. 





Piscellanvans Batires, 


METHOD OF TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF CARVED 
OR INSCRIBED STONES. 


I HAVE seen a very simple and effective mode for taking impressions 
of carved or inscribed stones in use at the British Museum. It is in 
fact so effective that the recent engravings of the arrow-headed 
inscriptions from Nineveh have been made from impressions taken in 
the following manner :—The surface of the stone is carefully cleaned 
with a soft dry brush, and then a sheet of thick porous paper is laid 
over it, such as thick blotting paper, which has previously been 
damped, and then the paper is gently tapped with a slightly wetted 
soft brush, such as a common hat brush, (the paper being held firmly 
down at the corners,) until it gradually sinks into the impressions of 
the stone. Should the impressions or incisions be deep, of course the 
paper cracks in the deepest _ of the incision, and then a second, or 
more, layers of paper are added, or bits laid on to the cracked parts, 
and the tapping continued until the paper is pressed into every hole 
and crevice of the stone. The repeated tapping of the brush upon the 
porous paper has the effect of uniting the several layers into a solid 
mass, which must be left on the stone till the whole is thoroughly dry, 
when it is easily removed from the stone, and a perfect impression (of 
course reversed) is obtained. ; 


LACY ARMS. 





In reply to the inquiry of a correspondent in the last Number of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, we submit the following :— 

I can procure a copy of the Inq. from the Tower, if your corre- 
spondent will pay the expense. From the extracts already published, 
vol. i. First Series, p. 349, and vol. iii. New Series, p. 222, he will 
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pues that the Extent gives particular information, whereas the 
nquisition only gives general; a transcript of the latter as regards 
Lancashire is in the Harl. MSS., and some names of that county do 
appear, (vol. iv. First Series, p. 69.) The Extent of Denbigh ges a 
perfect description of the lordship, with the tenants’ names, holdings, 
rate and amount of rent paid. As a further example of each, I add, 
seg the Extent),— 
ol. 2°, Manerium de Kylforn. 

Item Johannes de Romworth! et Ricardus del Peek tenent 
juxta Cloyd quandam placeam terre pro xij acras; que 
continet xij acras et xxviij perticas, reddendo pro acre xviij 
denarios ad terminos predictos (S* Pentecost: et St 
Michael). 

Fol. 21. Villata de Lleweny. 
Ricardus del Peek tenet eodem modo ? 
hered:) xl acras j rodam, dimidium; reddendo 
Per ANNUM iN GTOSGO .. eee eeeeceesececscees 
Idem Ricardus tenet iij acras terre pretio 
acree viij* et j rodam, preetio iij* reddendo (&c.) 
Ed idem Ricardus tenet iiij? acras terre, 
pretio acre viij’ reddendo (See. 
Thomas filius Ricardi del Peek tenet vj acras 
terre, pretio acre viij’, & iij rodas, pretio, 
ix4, (&c.) eeeeee tendescessesceonee fia 
Parcus de Llemeny. ' 
Ricardus del Peek tenet iiij acras, iij rodas, 
et v perticas terre, pretio acre, ut supra, (s° xij*) 
Teddendo (&C.) ..cccccccccccccccccesccece iiij* x“ 


Terre 
dominices 
errentats: 
ad volunta- 
tem. 


Fol; 24», Le Polflat, in Villata de Lleweny. of dimidium- 
Rogerus del Peek tenet iij acras j rodam, 


dimidium preetio acr@, xx4......eceeeeseeee vs vij? 
obolum. 


(From the Inquisition),— 
Caymerth.—Et dicunt quod predictus comes habuit apud Caymerth 
de redditu assiso liberorum tenentium Wallensium 
xx'i viij4...... ad festa Natat Domini, Apostolorum 
et Jacob......... Sancti Petri et omnium 
Sanctorum, equis portionibus. 

Item habuit in Roweynok de redditu assiso tam liberorum tenentium 
quam villanorum xv'i, et lx‘ tam de liberis quam de nativis pro 

quadam custuma que vocatur Tung,‘ (&c., &c.) 


London, January, 1853. RicHARD PEAKE. 


1 Another name from Lancashire place. See vol. iv. First Series, p. 69; vol. i. 
New Series, pp. 187, 158; ii. pp. 69, 79, 165; iii. pp. 69, 70, 79, 80, 222. 
2 The above 52 acres, but little doubt, part of the present Perthewig. See vol. 
iv. First Series, p. 66. 
3 But little doubt the present ‘‘ Peake Meadow.” See vol. i. First Series, p. 349. 
What were these customs Tung and Amob* ? 


ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. x 
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Prices 1n Densien, A.D. 1742.—Butter in the tub of 72, 78lb., 
83d.1 & 4d., 13lb., 43d.; quarter of beef, £1 Os. 6d.; line of veal, 
lld.; roast beef, 2?d.; quarter of mutton, 1s. 6d.; cowheels, 2d.; 
butter and cow’s head, 1s.; . «chickens, 10d.; . . ducks, 3s.; 
cheese 20lb.,? 6s. 6d.; candles the dozen,’ 6s. 6d.; Tea per lb., 7s.; 
paid the carrier to buy }lb. of green, 4s.; brandy, 5s. 6d. per gallon; 
wine ls. 8d., 1s. 10d. per bottle; tent wine, 3s. per bottle; oats, 
2s. 6d. per hobbet;* wheat, a measure, 5s.; barley, 5s. 7d. per hobbet; 

as, 4s., 4s. 2d.; turf, cart load, 2s., 4, 10s., 4 sacks of, 10d.; coal 
oad, 5s. 6d.;5 mixt corn, 4d. p. fiolet; 2 hankerchicfs, 7s.; 4 pair 
boys’ shoes, (age 6 to 9,) 7s.;6 vamping boots, 4s.; boiling 17 large 
& 23 small silver buttons, 2s.; horse to dry clothes, 1s. 9d.; pilelets, 
6d.; hire of horse to Bangor 4 days, 4s. 10d.; expenses of 4 days, 
15s. 10d.; quarter’s shaving to Owens of the Royal Oak, 2s. 6d.; 
Bible & clasps, 2s. 10d.; Elizabeth Myddelton for journeys to 
Chester, 3s. the day; Wrexham & Oswestry, 5s. It appears that 
Jack Conway was undersheriff, and Jack Wynne the barber. 
Rebeccah the midwife, 10s. 6d.; D™ Jones 14 gua., & 10s. 6d.; D* 
Taylor of Holywell, 1 gua.; Dr. Gower of Chester, £3. 3s.; Mr. 
Owens apothecary, 10s. 6d., also 1 moidore,’ 13s. 6d.; Mr. Kerry, 
surgeon, 2s. 6d.; Thomas Peine of Llangwyfen for half year’s nursing 
the child, £2.; Expenses at the Bidding Ale, 1s.; Received in cash 
one Port John, £3 12s.; Plewing & fallowing wheat, 2s. 6d. a 
day; John, my miller’s son, 4 days’ work in making new wooden 
barrs® to the Kiln, 4s.; agricultural labour, 9d. a day; muck, 3}d. to 
4d. a load (in quantity); lime, 7d. a hobet; hay, received for an 
acre 24s. of Thos. Jones the fidler; carrying 71 stacks wheat & 
100 nines [?] barley, 13s. 6d.—R. P. 

Note.—' At Greenwich Hospital, 1740 and 45, 5d., 33d ;—* 3}d., 
2id. ;—% 5s. 6d., 6s. p. dozen Ibs.;—* query, 4 bushels, or in Denbigh 
2H. to5 W.; what derivation? and what is fiolet? a measure ap- 
ag to be half-hobed ; wheat at Windsor was, in 1742, 30s. 22d. p. 

. qr., in 1741, 41s. 57d, and under 40s. till 1756 ;—* at Greenwich, 
1740 and 45, 29s. and 30s. p. chaldron ;—® 3s. 10d., 3s. 6d. p. pair ; 
— Portugese coins current in England ; whole moidore, 26s. 11°24; 
joanese, 35s. 1ld.; dobra (double joanese), 71s. 0°70; dobraon, 
134s. 3-96 sterling ;—® carpenters, 2s. 6d., 2s. 8d. p. day.—(M*‘Cul- » 
loch’s Dictionary of Commerce.) In 1601, labourer, meat and 
drink, 1d. and 2d., without, 4d. p. day. Carpenter and sawyer, with 
meat, &c., 4d. p. day. A woman servant, the best, 10s., the mean, 
6s. 8d. a year.—( Merionydd, Davies’ Survey of North Wales, 1813.) 

QueriEs.—Will any of the Welsh antiquaries oblige the querist 
by pointing out other authorities for doubting the alleged massacre of 
the Welsh Bards, beyond the remarks in Turner’s Middle Ages of 
England? And has Sir John Wynne’s MS., in which the tradition 
of the massacre is mentioned, ever been printed? Also, has any social 
history or account of the Celtic Welsh been written, such as Logan’s 
Scottish Highlanders, that would give an insight into Celtic usages 
with respect to the tenancy of land?—H. F. Hore. 
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Fat or Part or Densicn Castte.—Much alarm has been 
occasioned in Denbigh by the fall of a large portion of the solid old 
masonry of its ancient castle. Nearly forty yards of wall fell with a 
crash that was heard at an immense distance. A row of cottages 
built just below, with one exception, happily escaped without injury, 
but they were in great danger of being overwhelmed. It appears 
that the western side of the edifice is built upon a precipitous bank, 
and it is thought that the long continued rains, succeeded by the 
recent frosts, have loosened the soil on which the walls stood, and 
caused the unexpected downfall. We understand that the crown 
surveyor has received directions to inspect the ruins. 

Discovery oF A SEPULCHRAL Urn.—On the 27th of January 
last, the men employed in a gravel pit adjoining the Caernarvon 
Railway, near Waterloo Port, discovered a barrow full of supposed 
human bones; and, within three yards of the same spot, they dug 
out, on the following Saturday, a sepulchral urn. The urn is, we 
understand, of red clay, in shape resembling the common Roman 
vase. It contained calcined bones and ashes. The spot at which the 
relic was found is about twenty yards from the Menai shore; and 
Porthamal, at which a celebrated battle was fought, is situated in the 
immediate vicinity on the Anglesey side, where similar remains have 
been brought to light. The urn is now in the possession of Mr. 
Israel Evans, gatekeeper, Waterloo Port. 

PETRIFIED TorToIsE.—In reply to this query in our last Number 
a geological friend says, that “ the so-called petrified tortoise is doubt- 
less a trilobite, one of the marine crustaceans which abound at intervals 
in the slaty rocks of the region in which it was found.” 

Errata.—In the Report of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion, read at the Ludlow Meeting, also in the Preface to Vol. III. 
New Series, for “J. Peake,” read “ R. Peake.” 

CoLLEcTANEA ANTIQUA.—We are glad to learn that Mr. Smith 
intends to continue this periodical. The volume for the present year 
will include papers on the Anglo-Saxon sepulchral remains dis- 
covered at Osengal in Thanet; Roman architectural remains found at 
Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury; the Roman bridge near Tadcaster, 
and on. some Roman sepulchral remains discovered near Dorchester, 
Dorset, &e. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ART, SELECTED FROM OBJECTS 
DISCOVERED AT PoMPEII AND HERCULANEUM.—We have much 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to this proposed work, 
a subject well worthy of their notice, as the materials to be used have 
been hitherto attainable only in very costly books, and we much want 
an illustrated manual of classical antiquities. It is proposed in a 
small quarto volume to illustrate the arts and habits of the people of 
the above-named most interesting towns. Subscribers’ names will be 
received by the Rev. E. Trollope, Leasingham, Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 
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Hevirws. 


Y¥ Gopopin. A Poem on THE Battie or CaTTRAETH. By 
ANEURIN, a Welsh Bard of the Sixth Century. With an English 
Translation, and numerous Historical and Critical Annotations, 
by the Rev. Jonn Witurams, (Ab Ithel,) M.A., Rector of 
Llanymowddwy, Merioneth. Llandovery: Published by William 
Rees. London: Longman andCo. 18652. 


In these days of philological and historical research, when the 
archives of nations are ransacked and the fountain heads of languages 
are explored, every literary contribution that throws even the smallest 
light on the objects of investigation is hailed as an important acquisi- 
tion not only to the people or locality immediately concerned, but 
also to the cause of ethnology in general. The sifting of legendary 
Latin history by Niebuhr—the interpretation of Egyptian Hiero- 
ge by Champollion—the researches into the structure of the 

e Meso-Gothic dialect by Grimm—the Ninevite discoveries of 
Layard—and the development of the meaning and elucidation of the 
language of the Gododin by Ab Ithel—all tend to serve the same 
important purpose, that of connecting the past with the present, by 
furnishing additional links to the golden chain that binds man to man, 
and connects nation with nation, in respect of history, manners, and 
_— e, however mutually dissimilar, and however remote from 
each other as to age and reset 

To take an interest in the half worn out pavements of a newly dis- 
covered city that had been buried for thousands of years; to trace up 
with pleasure a refined and cultivated language until we find our- 
selves among its rude elementary beginnings; to conjecture, from the 
disconnected fragmentary relics of a language, how vivid or how 
copious it may have been when it flourished most; and, to come to 
the subject before us, to study the battle field that was the scene of 
military prowess in a spot that has, from its very antiquity, become 
obscure; to contemplate alike the armour and the motives of the 
warriors who then encountered each other in the conflict for victory 
or death—heroes, whose very names have long sounded half barbaric 
to ears accustomed only to hear the more soft and sonorous names 
that fill the pages of modern history,—and such is the study of the 
Gododin ;—all this, if one does it in a becoming spirit—a generous 
unselfish spirit—that has for its practical motto the sentiment of the 
Latin poet, “nil humani a me alienum puto,”—all this cannot but 
humanize the heart and warm the feelings, enlightening thereby the 
mind and the understanding, and improving our moral and social 
nature. 

The literature of this country is greatly indebted to the learned 
Rector of Llanymowddwy for this edition of a unique and very 
archaic poem; a production that illustrates in a very considerable 
degree the manners of the ancient British people and their habits of 
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thought; it also, in connexion with the songs of Taliesin and 
Llywarch Hen, verifies a great number of our national Triads ; 
while at the same time we trace in it the germs of several of our 
bardic metres, those curious relics of the age of our warrior poets, 
and, if you please, of our literary monks, who sat encloistered in their 
homely cells, devising in what shape of verse the sentiments of the 
battle field and of the religious closet would most effectually and 
happily strike upon the national ear, accompanied with the sweet 
modulations of the crwth a thelyn. 

The plan of the poem, if indeed it has a plan, and if it be not 
merely the rhythmical expression of the thoughts as they floated from 
the mind of the gifted author, irrespective of the effect that might 
result from artistic arrangement,—the plan of the poem is a very 
simple one. The beginning consists of pensive and melancholy 
meditations on the fate of the British chiefs who nobly fell at the 
battle of Cattraeth, in the unsuccessful attempt to uphold their 
country’s cause against the foe: the middle informs us, more in 
pathetic hints and descriptive touches than in a continuous narrative, 
what they did and suffered: the end, and this is the most valuable 
portion of the work, comprises several episodes relative to the per- 
sonal character and merits of the principal leaders in the battle. 

It has been customary with Welsh critics to regard the Gododin as 
an epic poem; but even a slight  ateg-e of it will at once convince 
the classical reader that, so far from being an epic, it is an elegy in 
memory of the patriotic warriors who fell on the bloody field of 
Cattraeth. Its composition in this respect somewhat resembles a 
sorrowful chorus of a Greek tragedy; its structure reminds one very 
forcibly of that fine chorus of tu a in his drama of the Perse, 
where he makes a body of Persian nobles bewail the fall of their 
countrymen in their attempt to subjugate Greece, naming them with 
grief one after another, and feelingly describing their characteristic 
qualities. This chorus, which forms the opening scene of the above play 
of the Greek dramatist, will be found to be a very close counterpart of 
Aneurin’s Gododin; the Ariomardes, Megabates, Sosthenes, Artem- 
bares, and Masistres of the one, correspond sufficiently with the 
Owain, Ceredig, Marchleu, Budfan, and Gelorwydd of the other. 

The language of the Gododin seems to be pure Welsh, having but 
avery slight admixture of words of foreign origin. But it is so 
obsolete that an ordinary Welsh scholar would find it no easy task 
to construe any two continuous lines of it with success. It is as 
difficult to a common reader as the ancient songs of the Salian priests 
were to the ordinary Romans of the time of Cicero, or as the writings 
of thej;Venerable Bede would be to an ordinary Englishman of the 

resent day. But Mr. Williams seems, except in a few instances, to 
Sees succeeded very happily in deciphering the meaning in his trans- 
lation, which is so elegantly done as amply to repay perusal even 
without consulting the original. And he supports his renderings and 
illustrates the numerous allusions with a very valuable and complete 
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body of annotations, which evince profound and extensive knowledge, 
and display a great skill in critical research. As the English 
language is not, however, the best medium to convey the meaning of 
jc poem as this, full of abrupt transitions and words of pregnant 
meaning, it is to be regretted that the volume does not contain a 
Latin version of it, which, without notes and in a smaller type, would 
have occupied but a few pages. 

A material circumstance that enhances the value of this antique 
relic of ancient bardism, is the diligent care with which the editor has 
collated all the known MSS. of the work,-and his accurate industry 
in giving the reader all the various readings. In several instances 
indeed some scholars will almost regret that he did not introduce into 
the body of the text what he considers as a various reading; the dis- 
criminating student will not however be ata loss on that account; 
Mr. Williams’ merit in this point is above all praise. There can be 
no hesitation in saying that in this and some other respects the 
Gododin of Aneurin Gwawdryd is the best edited book in the Welsh 
language; a book which claims for the editor a place in the first rank 
of Welsh scholars, as he had long before secured his position in the 
first class of Welsh Archeologists. 

Nor must it be omitted that the clearness and elegance of the type 
and the excellent quality of the paper reflect the highest credit on the 
already famed press of the enterprising publisher, Mr. William Rees 
of Llandovery. NICANDER. 





PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE Historic Society oF LANca- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Session Fourth. 1851-52. Liverpool, 
1852. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is full of interesting matter on 
various subjects, connected more immediately with the antiquities of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. They comprehend all periods,—the pri- 
meval, the British and Saxon, the medieval and modern; and all 
sections,—architecture, topography, genealogy, history, with the all- 
absorbing miscellaneous. Indeed when we say that that the index 
occupies no less than twenty-four closely printed columns, our readers 
will be at no loss to conceive how numerous and diverse the parti- 
culars treated of must be; and when we add that the different papers 
are written by able men, and that several of them are cleverly 
illustrated, we hope that we shall have excited the desire of many to 
possess themselves of the book, or rather to apply for admission into 
the Society, for we find that these Sessional Reports are “printed for 
the use of the members.” 

We transcribe the paper on “British Burial Places, near Bolton, 
county Lancaster,” by Matthew Dawes, Esq., F.G.S., as the subject 
is one peculiarly accordant with the character of our own Journal. 
It is accompanied by two plates, which Dr. Hume has very kindly 
favoured us with, illustrative of some of the discoveries therein 
described :— 
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“In a densely populated manufacturing district, like the neighbourhood of 
Bolton, it is particularly interesting to find traces of the early inhabitants of this 
island, which the hand of time and the progress of civilization have still spared to 
the antiquary. I have therefore thrown together a few notes, briefly describing the 
British burial places which have been discovered near Bolton, during the last 
twenty-seven years; within which period five tumuli have been exposed to view, 
the first, fourth, and fifth of which I personally inspected, accompanied in the latter 
instance by my friend Sir Henry E. L. Dryden, Bart., to whose pencil this Society 
is indebted for several of the drawings which illustrate this paper, and for the plan 
and view of the stone circle hereafter mentioned. 

“No.1. Near Haulgh Hall, about a quarter of a mile south-east from Bolton 
Parish Church, on a piece of high flat land, on the east bank of the Croal, and 
about fifty feet above that river, was a tumulus, about thirty feet in diameter and 
four feet deep, consisting of small bonlders. The subsoil here is gravel. It was 
discovered in September, 1825, in forming a branch of the new road leading from 
Bolton to Bury. It was probably much depressed since its formation, and was 
covered with a few inches of mould. The cop, or fence, crossed it in a north and 
south direction. About the centre of this tumulus was a cist-vaen, about four feet 
six inches long and one foot deep, formed of four upright stones and a coverer, and 
its length was nearly north and south. In this cist-vaen was a skeleton, wita the 
legs doubled up, and the head to the north. Near the head and on the west side was 
found an urn inverted, (fig. 1) four and a half inches in the widest diameter and 
three and a quarter high, and perforated by four small holes below the widest part. 
On the other side of the head was a bronzed spear head, four inches and three 
eighths long and one inch and three-eighths wide, (fig. 2) of which the point was 
bent back and a piece of the side chipped away. The urn and spear head were 
taken to the Countess of Bradford, the Earl of Bradford being the owner of the 
land. The Watling Street from Mancunium (Manchester) to Coccium (Ribchester) 
running north-west and south-east, passes within three miles north-east of this 
tumulus. 

‘*A man, in the employ of the Earl of Bradford, the superintendent of the work- 
men who mude the discovery, informs me (1852) that two other tumuli [ Nos. 2 and 
3] were found shortly after the one just described, a few yards to the south of it in 
the same fence; but of this fact I was not, until lately, made aware. 

“No. 4. The next discovery was made in digging for the foundations of the 
church lately erected at Walmersley, three miles north of Bolton Parish Church, 
and about 100 yards west of the turnpike road to Blackburn. This was on the 
southerly end of a long knoll, on the east side of Eagley brook, and about fifty feet 
above the water; but surrounded on all sides by much higher hills. The soil is 
gravel with fine sand. It was discovered in 1838, but I was not informed of the 
circumstance until some days afterwards, so that my description is taken almost 
entirely from the workmen. This burial place consisted of a tumulus of boulders, 
like the one at Haulgh Hall; but these and the earth had, when I visited the spot, 
been nearly all removed. In the centre of the heap of boulders was a cist-vaen, 
containing a skeleton, lying north-by-cast and south-by-west, and a grey urn, ill 
baked, and broken to small fragments by the workmen, from whose information it 
must have been four or five inches ia diameter. With this urn was a white flint 
celt, or knife, about two inches and a half long, and one inch and a half broad. 
This flint was afterwards lent by me to a tempurary museum at Salford, and thence 
stolen. On the hill called Turton Heights, about one mile north-by-east of this 
burial place, is a stone circle, (hereafter described,) and at about a mile and a half 
south-west, on a part of Smithills Deane, called Egbert Dean, were found about 
forty years since, a stone hammer, and a bronze paalstab, now (1852) in my 
possession, 

“No.5. The next and last discovery of this kind was made in November, 1851, 
on the edge of the west bank of the river Croal, about one mile south-west from 
Bolton Parish Church, and 100 yards east of the turnpike road to Manchester. The 
bank is sixty or seventy feet above the water, and commands a view of the sur- 
rounding country for some miles, and is composed entirely of gravel. This burial 
place consisted of a tumulus about fifteen feet diameter, and four feet deep, formed 
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of boulders, of from three to eight inches diameter. About two feet in thickness of 
earth covered the stones; in the middle of the tumulus was an urn, about two feet 
high and one foot three inches wide (by the workmen’s account), inverted and sunk 
about six inches into the earth, below the boulders. This urn contained the burnt 
bones of a very young person, together with bones of one or two small animals; 
and in or close to the urn was a relic, which, by the workmen’s description, was a 
piece of what is called Kimmeridge Coal-money. A small clay bead was also 
found, but as no care was taken to preserve the remains, the urn was broken to 
fragments, and probably other beads were lost. Some of the fragments are in the 
possession of Mr. Piggot, steward to the Earl of Bradford, and some are in my 
possession, of the latter of which I send drawings (fig. 4). The urn is fignred here 
(fig. 5) of the size described by the workmen, restored by Sir Henry Dryden; but, 
as the curve of one of the fragments, at undoubtedly the largest part, gives a 
diameter of one foot and half an inch only, Sir Henry doubts whether the urn was 
as much as two feet high. The ornamentation is rude and irregular. There are 
one or two urns something like this in shape, but not in ornament, figured in Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s beautiful work. 

* The circle of stones, referred to in No. 4, is on the north end of Chetham’s 
Close, which is the southerly and highest division of a hill called Turton Heights, 
lying on the east side of the road from Bolton to Blackburn. The top of this hill 
is boggy: near the circle is a trigonometrical station, whose altitude is marked on 
the Ordinance Map, 1075. 

“I accompanied Sir Henry Dryden to visit these remains in 1850, and at that 
time, there remained six stones upright, varying in height from one foot to four 
feet eight inches, and in width from one fout six inches to four feet, and in thickness 
from eleven inches to two feet. Judging from the relative distances of those 
remaining, three stones have been taken away. (See Plate.) 

‘¢ At eleven feet south-east from the circle is a single stone, and at eighty-two feet 
south-west is another; and between these two stones is an assemblage of smaller 
stones only just appearing out of the boggy soil. This circle is about a mile and a 
half south-west of the Roman Road before mentioned.” 
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The public should feel much indebted to Mr. Smith for his inde- 
fatigable labours in the cause of Archeology, both in undertaking the 
work of excavation, and in printing and properly illustrating the result 
of his successful researches. The present work forms a valuable 
supplement to his Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lyme 
(Archeologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 170). Among other objects of 
interest found, were fragments of tiles stamped CL. BR., which he 
there rendered “Classiarii Britannici, British Classiarii or Marines.” 
The correctness of this explanation is confirmed by the subsequent 
discovery of an altar with the following inscription: —“,., | ..1v.. | 
ARAM | .AVFIDIV | PANTERA | PRAEFECT | CLAS.BRIT. | ....”—ex- 
plained to mean “ that Aufidius Pantera, prefect of the British fleet, 
erected this altar to some deity, probably to Neptune.” 








